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*» Estimated Saving 


WITH FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE FOR CTA HOME OWNERS AND TENAN 








































A STATEWIDE SURVEY for 
CTA indicated that the average 
member-home owner has $10,000 
fire insurance on his dwelling 
and $3,500 on its contents. His 
3-year premium is $85. 





Greater fire protection, plus 
all other vital coverages in the 
new CTA-approved package (see 
chart) should cost the same 
teacher only $82.50. 


This means that comprehen- 
sive fire, theft, and liability in- 
surance may cost you less than 
you are now paying for fire cov- 
erage alone! 

Comparable protection with 5 
standard policies would cost the 
average CTA home owner about 
$137.50. Thus, the probable sav- 
ing is $55 each 3 years, or 40 
per cent! 

CTA tenants (teachers who 
rent their homes or apartments) 
may buy all except dwelling 
coverages on the same basis as 
home owners. Their savings are 
also estimated at 40 per cent of 
standard rates! 


SEND NOW — DON’T WAIT!! 


No matter when your present 
insurance expires, return cou- 
pon now for advance quote giv- 
ing you ample time to compare 
costs, 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — 





AMOUNT NOW BEING PAID FOR FIRE INSURANCE BY AVERAGE CALIFORNIA 
| TEACHER COMPARED TO NET COST OF COMPREHENSIVE PROTECTION UNDER 
| THE NEW CTA-APPROVED HOMEOWNERS PACKAGE POLICY. 




















PRESENT INSURANCE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 
Average Avg. 3-Yr. || Comprehensive 3-Year 
Coverage Premium Coverage Premium 
DWELLING $10,000 $10,000 
5c aman at | $85.00 
| CONTENTS | $3,500 | $ 4,000 
baleen apatite 
| i} 
| THEFT—AWAY | Sw | $1,000 _| Less $27.50 
——— ! co xX (Est. 25%, 
| LIABILITY | $10,000 Div. of 
Policy 









GLASS BREAKAGE 
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LIVING EXPENSES $ 1,000 
pe 
COSTS OF DEFENSE Unlimited 








*Cost of separate policies affording similar protection would be about 
$137.50. Estimated 3-year saving is $55.00 or 40 per cent of comparable 
coverage on individual policy basis. 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE call at either office shown on coupon or phone collect: L.A., MA 6-1461; S.F., SU 1-2600 


oe ee ee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY om oe oe oe oe oe eo eee ee eee es es 


TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approve 
FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for home owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 






















city limits? Yes (] No [J 
lf you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name___ 
Ownership 


Name of Bank or 
other Mortgagee 


Cross Streets__ 


of Dwelling: Fully Owned (J Cal. Vet. G.I. 0 FHA (J Other 


Teacher's Spouse's 
Name Bae Name saemasneeait es 
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Name _ City ee ee Phone. a 
Present Present 
Mailing Address City ___County_ ees Phone silat 
Location of Property To Be Insured Home 
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Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame ~ Other 
Construction: Roof: (wood) [] osition [] (describe) ae _ Walls: (wood) (] Brick (describe) ap sa 
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(Amount of Insurance Desired) $___ 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


Perhaps the most significant sociological change 
in our time centers in the schoolyards of the nation. 
Integration of the races in our schools, now man- 
dated by Supreme Court decision, has caused an 
eruption of violence and prejudice which will have 
a disturbing effect on public education for some 
time to come. 


That young children accept each other normally 
without reference to racial barriers is the theme of 
Margaret Atkinson’s cover design for this edition. 
Dr. Record’s timely and moderate discussion of the 
integration problem as it may apply to California 


begins on page six. 


California has been lifting the bars of segrega- 
tion for many years. Teachers have been a power- 
ful force in the inevitable blending. 


J. Wilson McKenney 
Editor 


Margaret F. Atkinson Vivian L. Toewe 
Art Director Advertising Manager 


Business and editorial offices: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2, California. Phone PRospect 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the California Teachers 
Association. It is published the first of each month except June, July, 
and \ugust by the California Teachers Association, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2, California. 


Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers Association. Permission 
to reproduce any portion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
-¥ in Education Index. Member of Education Press Association 
0 A rica. 

Membership dues are $12 a year, including subscription to the CTA 
Journal, to be increased to $22 a4 year, effective January 1, 1958. 


Other subscriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions $3 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at San Francisco postoffice January 
«3, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

Advertising: Represented nationally by State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph 
— \ssociates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles 5. 
Jire dvertising may be addressed to the office of publication. Rate 
car ill be furnished on request. 

Mar ripts, photographs, and drawings on educational subjects are 
Invi but the publisher assumes no responsibility for return or 
comy ation. Opinions of writers do not necessarily reflect the views 
of t California Teachers Association. Correspondence should be 


a : 
addr 1 to the editor. 


on . of address, stating both old and new addresses, should reach 
. \‘lembership Department, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
a month before normal delivery date. 
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-«» s$fa@tewide professional news 


SEASON FOR TRAINING-—This is the season for field 
conferences, workshops, and leadership training sessions 
in CTA. Scheduled by CTA Field Service for October 
are 29 conferences of city, county, or division units. Thir- 
teen dates have already been set up for November. Pro- 
gram and dates are being publicized in affected areas. 


EXCHANGES-There are 19 foreign exchange teachers 
now working in California schools, “swapping” jobs with 
teachers assigned to European classrooms, principally 
English. Names and addresses are available from CTA. 


CHARTERS ISSUED——Another even dozen local as- 

sociation charters have been issued in recent weeks by 

CTA. Included are: 

548—Greeley-Fruitvale Teachers Association, Kern 
county. 

549—Lincoln Teachers Association, San Joaquin county. 

550—Analy Faculty Club, Sonoma county. 

551—Decoto-Alvarado Teachers Association, Alameda 
county. 

552—North Merced County Elementary Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

553—Keppel Union Teachers Association, Los Angeles 
county. 

554—Centralia School District Teachers Association, 
Orange county. 

555—San Jose State College Teachers Association, Santa 
Clara county. 

556—Irvington Teachers Association, Alameda county. 

557—Coastside Union Elementary Teachers Association, 
San Mateo county. 

558—Tustin Elementary Teachers Association, Orange 
county. 

559—Association of Elementary School Administrators 
of Los Angeles (AESA). 


GROWING-—Current 1957 CTA membership (93,325) 
with 559 chartered locals, swells 1958 size of State Coun- 
cil of Education to 332 members. Elected by Sections 
are: 86 Bay, 34 Central, 12 Central Coast, 30 Northern, 
9 North Coast, 155 Southern. Special representatives in- 
clude: 15 affiliated organizations, 3 associates, 3 NEA 
state directors, and 7 special members. CSTA, with 45 
chartered collegiate chapters, has 3,935 members. Cali- 
fornia Education Clubs in high schools enroll 120 chap- 
ters with 3,180 members. 


3,172,825 STUDENTS were enrolled in all grades in 
California public schools as of March 31. First grade, 
the largest, was 266,886; kindergarten through fourteen, 
2,698,257; special and adult, 474,568. With California’s 
total population estimated at 14,250,000 in September, 
student enrollment this fall will pass last spring’s high. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE -—National conference of 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural : )r- 
ganization will be held in San Francisco November 6-9, 
Theme will be “Asia and the West: Mutual Appreciat on 
of Cultural Values”. Details and program are availa)le 
from the administering agency, World Affairs Counci! of 
Northern California, 421 Powell Street, San Francisc:. 2. 


TENURE PANELS-—School board members may now 
qualify for court appointment as expert witnesses in 
cases involving teacher tenure. AB 2411, passed by the 
legislature in the recent session and signed into law by 
the governor, provides equal status to school board 
members as that accorded in SB 1967, sponsored by CTA 
and made into law in 1955. CSBA President Bert Levit 
said commissions appointed by the school board asso- 
ciation “might include administrators and faculties of 
schools of education.” 


More than $8,000,000 in school construction is under 
way in 15 districts of Riverside county. 

By proclamation of the mayor, Indio had an “Ione 
Cologne Day” to honor the teacher who had taught 
Coachella Valley children for 28 years. Observance in- 
cluded a huge community banquet. 


Theodore “Bud” Reddick, renowned herptologist and 
beloved science teacher at Long Beach Polytechnic high 
school, died May 6. 

College of the Pacific has been granted NCATE ap- 
proval of its teacher education program and is now the 
ninth California institution on the favored list. 

In the first five months of this year CTA booked 253 
showings of NEA’s current seven films. “A Desk for 
Billie” now shows at civic and school meetings an aver- 
age of 26 times a month. 

Richard Haley became president of CTA Southern 
Section this summer. Other new officers are Myrtle 
Flowers, vice president, and Charles Kranz, treasurer. 
Margaret Lemmer, Ruby Cruickshank, and Arthur 
Petsch are new members of the SS board of directors. 

George Streby is president of Southern Section De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and Thea Stidum holds 
the same office for Northern Section. 


Dr. E. V. Pullias, dean of Pepperdine College since 
1940 and former president of the Los Angeles county 
board of education, is now professor of education at 
University of Southern California. 

Annual meeting of the California School Health Asso- 
ciation will be held November 2-3 at the Hacienda 
Motel in Fresno. 


Hugh B. Stewart, superintendent of Arcata elemen- 
tary schools for 41 years, died in April. He had served in 
California schools for 55 years. Dr. Samuel H. Cortez, 
long-time leader in State Council and in his church in 
Santa Ana, passed away on August 17. 


Average daily attendance in San Diego county schools 
during the past school year was 159,022, ten percent 
over the preceding year. 

Administrative changes in California (appointment of 
new principals and superintendents) are estimated at 
400 as the new school year opened. Hence limited space 
will not permit announcement on these pages. 
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national professional news 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL publicity campaign, begun last 
month by NEA, continues to put the story of education 
before the public. CBS-TV on September 8 aired a half- 
hour panel in which Dr. Arthur F. Corey of CTA spoke 
of state problems in a school roundup. Others on panel: 
Lyman Ginger, Philip Hickey, Lawrence Derthick. CBS 
produced another great story on September 10, as well 
as a documentary on the 15th. NBC aired a report on 
teenagers over “Wide, Wide World” on September 29. 
Dave Garroway’s “Today” show on NBC saw Dr. F. E. 
Engleman answering charges appearing in September 
Reader's Digest that school buildings today are “costly 
palaces”. Magazines, too, were telling the school story. 
Saturday Evening Post for September 21 contained a pro- 
and-con article on “Are the Public Schools Doing Their 
Job?”. Herbert L. Brown, editor of Changing Times, made 
telling points favoring public schools for his youngsters, 
parrying the complaints of free-lancer John Keats. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS, sponsored nationally in 
high schools by Kodak, saw numerous California stu- 
dents winning their share. Grand Award in Class IV 
went to Sheldon Geller of Hamilton High in Los Angeles, 
while Second Award in Class I went to Hugh Batchelor 
of Fremont High in Sunnyvale. Of the four Special 
Awards, one went to Caroline Armstrong of San Ber- 
nardino High. Thirty California students took Honorable 
Mention Awards. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, November 10 to 
16, this year uses the same theme as the NEA Centennial: 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward.” NEA 
offers 65 “help” items for local groups planning their 
own AEW program, including a new guidebook, “Your 
Town ...On the Map.” 


MRS. BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE, associate secretary 
of National School Public Relations Association, has 
been appointed assistant director of the NEA division of 
press and radio relations. 


PAUL E. SMITH, secretary of NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, has announced the cooperation of the 
NEA and other organizations in observance of UN DAY, 
October 24, and UN WEEK, October 20 to 26. For those 
planning local observance, publications may be ordered 
in quantity from NEA’s Publication-Sales Section: Box 
Score on the UN, 1945-55, with General Assembly supple- 
ment, 10c and Planning Your Trip to the UN, free. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA Society, international, will 
award $1,000 for the most significant contribution to 
education written by a woman between April 1, 1956 
an April 1, 1958. The work must have been published 
pri to latter date in order to be entered in competition. 
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Award will be presented at the international convention 
of the Society in Minneapolis, August 16, 1958. Complete 
rules are available from the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
—International, 416 W. 12th Street, Austin 1, Texas. 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE, in a recent edition, said that 
U. S. higher education is an enormous charity, and the 
people who chiefly finance it are the teachers, by work- 
ing for shamefully low pay. One solution, according to 
Fortune, is to introduce installment paying and credit into 
higher education on a magnitude not heretofore tried, 
adding: “A loan system that would make higher tuition 
fees possible would cause a substantial change for the 
better in the economics of higher education. And some- 
thing will have to be changed if the system is not to be 
submerged by ‘the oncoming tidal wave of students’, 
with a resulting general cry for federal rescue.” 


STUDY IN ITALY AND GREECE will be possible for 
Fulbright scholars in 1958-59. Competition for the 
awards is now open, and candidates may apply until 
November 1. 


OCTOBER is National Science Youth Month, intended 
to inform youth of the opportunities, need and qualifica- 
tions of scientific and technologic manpower. Science 
Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, gives sug- 
gestions on how to capitalize interest. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, former editor of NEA Journal, 
has prepared, with others, a Preretirement Manual which 
is intended for use by persons of all ages. It may be ob- 
tained for one dollar from Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5. 


MRS. ROLLIN BROWN, president of National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, has designated October 
as PTA Membership Enrollment Month. 


TWO NEW MEMBERS have been appointed to the 
staff of U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. They are Stuart E. Dean, of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, named specialist for organization and admin- 
istration of elementary schools, and Everett V. Samuel- 
son, of Topeka, Kansas, specialist in State education 
programs. 


ROBERT G. SPROUL, president of the University of 
California, was one of the speakers at the first regional 
conference on problems in education beyond the high 
school. He said that the questions invoived in doubling 
or even tripling college enrollment by 1967 include 
where to find teachers, where to house students, what 
price junior colleges, and who can go to college. Possible 
solution to the first problem might be in the use of TV, 
Dr. Sproul said, giving students a free hand to educate 
themselves with a minimum of faculty guidance. 


CONFERENCE on the American High School, spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago in collaboration with 
the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, will 
begin October 28 and the three-day conference will 
study problems of the high school in the emerging 
American scene. Speakers will include Roy E. Larsen, 
President of Time, Inc., James B. Conant, former U |S. 
Ambassador to Germany, and Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF WORLD BOOK’S SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 


“CLASSROOM CLINIC 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 
WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 


“In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week 
study on world geography. Can I get help from 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” 


‘Do you have suggestions for making my sixth- 
grade reading classes more effective?” 

“IT have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- 
ties to make our club meetings more exciting?” 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING 
WORLD BOOK EXHIBIT 
AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


FURTHER PROOF 
THAT WORLD BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


Modern educational methods demand the use of 
an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 
student and yet provide an opportunity for more 
rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 
the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curricular—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of all 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


STANLEY LINDE 
5714 Baja Drive, San Diego 15, Calif. 
MISS DOROTHY DOWLING 
528 North Broadway, Fresno 4, Calif. 
IVAN HOLTZINGER 
6404 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 409, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JOHN B. SLATER 
234 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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+. That 
We May Hear 
From You 


October 1957 


Tue LARGER an organization of any kind becomes, 
the more difficult it is to develop and carry on word of 
mouth communication—and this despite the fact that the 
person-to-person method increases in importance as or- 
ganizational size expands. 

In the past CTA communications by and between 
policy-making representatives on the one hand and mem- 
bers on the other has relied largely upon printing and 
speeches before large groups. 

As a result our professional family of communications 
has been inadequate, particularly so as it relates to com- 
munication from members to policy makers and program 
executives. 

The most vital long-range program which our Associa- 
tion can devise will be one which is a distillation of the 
thinking of teachers in all areas and of all levels. To bring 
about such a desirable process, our means of channeling 
ideas to and fro must be modernized. 

Policies will more truly reflect the thinking and desires 
of the whole profession, and our long-range program will 
be intellectually enriched when the State Council of Edu- 
cation — CTA’s policy-making body — knows what the 
membership thinks and what the membership wants. 

A plan for making available to them such harvesting of 
information will soon be set in motion. 

This plan would provide the means by which every 
member would have the opportunity to communicate, to 
ask questions and get answers about CTA, to voice his 
ideas and listen to those of his associates — and most im- 
portant of all — to know that his views will be channeled 
to those responsible for establishing CTA program and 
making CTA policy. 

To make this oral communication possible, it will be 
proposed that interested teachers with questions and 
ideas will voluntarily meet under the auspices of the 
nearly 600 CTA local chapters for the sole purpose of 
talking about the Association’s activities and professional 
goals. Our Research Department would receive and tabu- 
late the ideas and attitudes of members gleaned from 
such meetings, transmit them to the newly established 
Panel on Evaluation of Program and Services, which in 
turn would relay them to the State Council. 

Such a procedure, functioning smoothly, with the ideas 
of the whole profession flowing in volume in two direc- 
tions, will facilitate, vitalize, and may we even say indi- 
vidualize, the entire process of formulating policy and of 


accelerating action. 





Wherever you go 
drink milk! 
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A MATTER OF SKIN COLOR 


Armed soldiers deployed about Little Rock's 
Central High School focused the eyes of the nation 
on the school integration problem last month. 
Though it is inconceivable that a California school 
would be barred to the enrollment of Negro stu- 
dents, this state has racial discrimination. Califor- 
nia is far from Arkansas—but it is not isolated. 
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By Wilson Record 


N the March, 1955 issue of the CTA Journal. Peter 

Conmy presented an historical account of efforts to 
establish racially segregated schools in California. Hi 
indicated how each of these moves had been cancelled 
by legislative repeal or court nullification. Finally, he 
noted that the legal battle as such to make the states 
public schools unsegregated was not ended until 1/4i 
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Good manners and proper diet are taught in model cafe- 
teria at Hayward (opposite page), photo by Moulin for 
California Dairy Council; children of many races learn 
to get along together (below), photo by Sacramento Bee; 
in classroom and extracurricular activities Negro students 
participate without friction in Sacramento schools (right 
| Stabler for State Dept. Educ. 


top and below), photos by 


% 
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EDITORIAL NOTE— 

Violence and military force stalked 
the schoolyards of some of our south- 
ern states as schools reopened last 
month. Although CTA has no policy 
on racial integration, the Association 
subscribes to the resolution adopted 
by NEA, which urges “that all citi- 
zens approach [integration] with a 
spirit of fair play, good will, and re- 
spect for law.” The mildly worded 
issue, though debated in Philadel- 
phia, avoided direct commitment by 
declaring “integration of all groups 
in our public schools is a process 
which concerns every state and terri- 
tory in our nation”. 

The Journal published Peter Con- 
mys historical account two and a 
half years ago, describing Califor- 
nias legal battles over integration. 
Our racial prejudices found expres- 
sion, he showed, in school laws 
directed at Chinese, Japanese, Mexi- 
can. and Indian; the Negro received 
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relatively little abuse. California has 
not been free of racial conflict, nor is 
it immune to the social implications 
of the Supreme Court rulings on de- 
segregation. 

The application of new racial con- 
cepts, as Dr. Record points out, will 
be nonviolent in California. But we 
must recognize in the schools a re- 
sponsibility which our cosmopolitan 
heritage makes possible. The vigor 
of the Negro race in our Western 
society may not be ignored. Future 
status and citizenship rights for our 
dark-skinned neighbors rests, to a 
large extent, in the hands of Califor- 
nia teachers and administrators dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Wilson Record, author of this ex- 
ceptional and timely article, is asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Sacra- 
mento State College. He received his 
Ph.D. in sociology at University of 
California, wrote a book, “The Negro 
and the Communist Party”, which 


won the Commonwealth Club’s 
award for the best non-fiction pro- 
duced by a California writer in 1951, 
and has written 30 articles on related 
subjects for technical publications. 
His teaching experience includes as- 
sistant professorships at San Fran- 
cisco State and UCLA. 

The article beginning on the op- 
posite page is longer than we nor- 
mally publish, made necessary in 
order to cover two assignments: first, 
the need for planning the entry of 
Negroes into previous all-white 


, schools; and second, specific sugges- 


tions for integrating the races har- 
moniously. 

Readers who wish to discuss Dr. 
Record’s thesis — pro or con — are in- 
vited to write the Journal. I should 
also like to receive well-written brief 
stories about California communities 
successfully meeting the integration 
problem. 

—J. Wilson McKenney 
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when sections 8003 and 8004 of the Education Code 
were repealed. 

While present law does not allow the de jure segrega- 
tion of schools on a racial basis, de facto segregation can 
and does occur. Out of other forms of discrimination 
come indirectly those practices that cause Negroes, and 
other minorities to a lesser extent, to attend schools 
composed almost exclusively of pupils of their own 
ethnic group. Probably the chief cause of this de facto 
racial segregation is discrimination in private housing. 

When developers, builders and realtors refuse to sell 
on an open-occupancy basis to members of so-called 
unharmonious groups, and, further, when they offer 
them only limited housing, usually in more run-down 
and over-priced sections, they are, in fact, segregating 
educationally as well as residentially. 


Right to select a home location 

Such practices were high-lighted recently in Sacra- 
mento when Negroes through counsel, the NAACP, 
charged 16 major real estate firms with conspiracy to 
deprive them and other ethnic minorities of their right 
to purchase homes in a free, open, and competitive mar- 
ket. The case is now under consideration by a Superior 
Court, and a decision should be reached during the com- 
ing year. The verdict, whether for the plaintiffs or for the 
defendants, is likely to be appealed, and in all prob- 
ability will reach the Supreme Court, federal as well 
as state issues being involved. 

One contention of the plaintiffs in this case (Ming vs. 
Horgan, et. al.) was that residential segregation, whether 
realized through public enactment or private agreement, 
leads to segregation in both private and public institu- 
tions, including, of course, the public schools. This point 
was conceded by defense counsel, who countered that 
no forthright case of conspiracy had been proved. On 
this argument he sought to have the case thrown out. 
The court, however, refused, and after hearing addi- 
tional testimony, directed both parties to submit briefs, 
addressed primarily to the legal questions involved. 

Ming vs. Horgan, along with similiar cases being filed 
in other states, is significant, and upon its outcome may 
well depend the fate of segregation in housing (and 
public education) in California communities. While no 
public education question was directly involved, a de- 
cision for the plaintiffs would make for substantial modi- 
fications in private housing patterns and subsequently 
an opening of many more schools to Negroes and other 
ethnic minorities. 


Court decisions, in and of themselves however, will 
not bring about the changes I have suggested. Other 
factors must be present for a realization of goals which 
such rulings allow. And these factors are of an economic 
and political nature. They can be found in California at 
the present time. What are they and what are their im- 
plications for racial integration in the public schools? 

First, the Negro population of California has grown 
rapidly during the past two decades. The rate of increase 
has been several times that of the population as a whole. 
Whereas in 1937 the Negro population was probably not 
more than 100,000, in 1957 it is estimated at 600,000. 
Furthermore, this population is widely distributed 
throughout the state, there now being relatively 


large numbers of Negroes in San Diego, Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Richmond, Oakland and Sacramento. The Ne- 
gro population of Los Angeles remains the highest of any 
city in the state, but it is no longer true that the majority 
are concentrated there. 

This population is relatively young, there being a dis- 
proportionate number of younger married people. Given 
the present birth rate, not to mention migration patterns, 
there is likely to be a disproportionate number of chil- 
dren of school age in the years immediately ahead. 
While the birthrate among certain white groups has in- 
creased in recent years, and while the Negro rate has 
declined, the latter continues to exceed the former. We 
can expect that this circumstance will continue. 

A second factor is the improved economic position of 
Negroes in California. Although substantially lower than 
that of the general population, it is well above the aver- 
age for Negroes over the nation. The gap in per capita 
income between Negroes and whites has narrowed sig- 
nificantly during the past two decades—by 15% to be 
specific. However, the former is still only about 55% of 
the latter. No exact figures are available for California, 
but it is reasonable to assume that the average money 
income of Negroes is as high as 65% of the population of 
the state. 

While this means that Negroes, on the whole, are at 
a disadvantage in the consumer market, including the 
housing market, it does not preclude the higher income 
groups from purchasing homes at going prices. Negroes 
would purchase housing in now “restricted” areas if the 
numerous non-economic barriers were removed. Paren- 
thetically, one would suggest that believers in the free, 
competitive enterprise system might well ponder the im- 
plications of controlled housing markets which arbi- 
trarily exclude persons of the “unharmonious” groups, 
regardless of their ability to pay. Equal access of Ne- 
groes to residential housing would involve meaningful 
access to all public schools. 


Pulling on their own boot-straps 
A third factor is the increasing disposition of Negroes 
to use their own social, political, and economic resources 
for securing those rights and opportunities generally 
available to people of lighter skin color. One may see 
numerous examples of this over the country—the Mont- 
gomery bus strike, the Tuskegee boycott, the Atlanta 
political movement, and the fair employment practice 
campaign in San Francisco—to mention some of the more 
dramatic examples. The growing social consciousness of 
the Negro church and the religious dimensions of move- 
ments to recast the racial balance must also be noted. 
Less dramatic and yet just as effective are the day-to-day 
activities of Negroes in a host of communities, predicated 
on the realization that Negroes will have to do things for 
themselves. If these are not totally boot-strap endeavors, 
Negroes are doing most of the tugging; and they are not 
likely to stop before the boot is on. Space does not per- 
mit a more extensive examination of these developments, 
which in themselves might constitute a basis for many 
discussions. 
A final factor is the growing recognition by public and 
private groups alike of the high cost inherent in present 
(Continued to page 25) 
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By Joy J. Taylor 


Mrs. Taylor is editor of publications for San Bernar- 
dino city schools, a former general reporter and wom- 
en's editor. Her bulletin, ‘Passing Marks,” is recognized 
as one of the most effective system publications in the 
country. Above are some samples of seven types of stories 
printed in San Bernardino during the week of school 
opening. She can demonstrate a successful “partnership.” 
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Getting school news in print 


School news writer and newspaper 
editor have much in common. Here's 
valuable advice—in ample time to form a 
partnership before our annual 

Public Schools Week. 


_ newspaper reader's eye roved casually across the 
page, flicked lightly over a photo of three small boys 
and an intricate scale model of the sun and planets, 
snapped back and began to read: 

“It’s certain if there are people on Mars they may 
resemble natives of the High Andes or pearl divers— 
big barrel chests and all—so say sixth graders of David- 
son Elementary School who have poked curious fingers 
into a fascinating study of the universe.” 

Included in the news story were quotes from students 
about their exploration of the universe in their science 
unit, pointing up how reading, writing, arithmetic, re- 
search, committees and oral reports were an integral 
part of the time spent studying science. An introductory 
note explained that community and schools were cur- 
rently working on the annual science fair. 

The newspaper reader didn’t know he was reading 
a news feature story on school curriculum. He only knew 
the story was appealing and told him in an interesting 
manner what and how the schools were teaching. 

Time was when the only school news hitting the news- 
paper pages with nods of approval from seasoned edi- 
tors was on the occasion of a rampant board of education 
session, a superintendent absconding with the system’s 
funds or teachers wailing for higher pay. These areas 
were news — in capital letters. Additional school news 
traditionally centered around PTA and student extra- 
curricular activities with high emphasis on sports events. 

Today some newspapers and school systems in Cali- 
fornia are learning together that well-written, honest 
and interpretative news stories on school curriculum and 
activities and problems of the district can fall in the 
“news story classification instead of “publicity.” 

Ingredients for laying the groundwork to increase 
depth and scope of school news stories falls in three 
areas: 1) A newspaper editor willing to offer space and 
willing to understand something of how a school system 
works. 2) A school staff member trained in public infor- 
mation media. 3) Close working relationship between 
newspaper and school staff member doing the public in- 
formation job. 

Most newspapers, through effective contact and good 
personal relationships with the school-press staff mem- 
ber, will provide plenty of space for school news. This 
little gem of human relationship may be polished in 
several ways. Here are some “musts”: 
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Present the truth in stories, for the 
protection of the newspaper and of 
your school system. 

Get to know newspaper staff mem- 
bers well. (Working on the news- 
paper during summer months is 
helpful.) 

Never pressure the paper into run- 
ning something. Remember to call 
the paper at times when there’s no 
immediate epidemic of “deadline- 
itis.” 

Seek the newspaper's advice on 
things you may be doing. Have a 
meeting of school and press repre- 
sentatives to iron out problems. 

Encourage the newspaper to hold 
workshops where they can let off 
steam on what gripes them concern- 
ing the way educators approach 
them for news, educational double- 
talk, keeping the photographer wait- 
ing too long at schools, etc. 

Approach newspapers with the 
idea they could be helpful in run- 
ning material for teacher-use in the 
classroom. (San Diego newspapers 
ran a whole series of articles on the 
city, timed well enough in advance 
to let secondary teachers incorporate 
the material into lessons.) 

Keep an open-door policy on board 
meetings. Most editors insist on their 
right to attend meetings and will in- 
struct reporters to check facts. 

Avoid too many people making 
direct newspaper contacts. If high 
schools have their own direct con- 
tacts with the press in systems of 
20,000 students or more, let one per- 
son coordinate all junior high and 
elementary news. Give the papers 
one person they can call in emer- 
gency who understands about dead- 
lines and shifting into high gear in 
a crisis. 

How to use space offered 


Assuming the school-press situa- 
tion is sweetness and light, the most 
important question is how to use the 
space provided for school news in the 
most effective way possible. 

San Bernardino City Schools com- 
piled a report of newspaper space 
during 1956 in an attempt to gauge 
how much space schools received in 
the press and in what areas. Total 
number of column inches in local 
papers looked impressive: 16,591. 
Break-down showed sports coverage 
led with 3,567 column inches, fol- 
lowed by Parent-Teacher Assns., 
2,380; board of education meetings, 
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935; scholarships and awards, 955; 
Public Schools Week, 998. 

Neglected in regular news col- 
umns were curriculum, staff accom- 
plishments, special problems like 
teacher recruitment and mushroom- 
ing growth of the system, profes- 
sional growth and in-service training. 

An analysis of the year’s news- 
paper space uncovered one frighten- 
ing fact: Timing and context of news 
stories were without planning! No 
consideration was given to forecast 
of possible danger areas, so that news 
stories or features could present facts 
well in advance of a possible public 
misunderstanding which might affect 
support of schools. There was no 
master calendar of yearly events re- 
quiring release of information to the 
public so that school activities oc- 
curring simultaneously could be co- 
ordinated into one cohesive and in- 
clusive news article. 

Next step was an informal survey 
of parents and community leaders. 
The public was interested in reading 
about the school program. 


Local theme on PSW 

The Public Schools Week coverage 
figure looked especially interesting. 
If newspapers would devote nearly 
1,000 column inches to a city-wide 
activity sponsored by the schools, 
why not use the space to advantage 
—from a standpoint of both news- 
papers and school systems? Tradi- 
tional space devoted to PSW gener- 
ally covered routine calendar of 
events of all schools, haphazard pho- 
tographs of 10 classroom activities, 
stories on plans of various teacher 
and community groups sponsoring 
the observance. 

Key to successful and productive 
coverage of PSW school events was 
tucked away inside one central idea 
—a local theme which would allow 
concentration via news columns on a 
particularly important phase of 
school system operation. 

Newspaper stories, the bi-monthly 
staff bulletin, radio and television 
coverage stemmed first from the 
city’s surging growth and a bulging 
school system as a mirror of this 
growth. Local businessmen were 
pleased to see the schools’ interest in 
the growth of the city and the schools 
found out it’s more effective to call 
attention to themselves in this in- 
direct fashion. 

Selected theme “And A-w-a-a-y 


We Grow” found classroom news 
photos centering around studies of 
past history in San Bernardino, doing 
things in school which were at one 
time done in the home and subjects 
schools must teach in a jet era. 

Photos never featured more than 
three youngsters, and sometimes less. 
An itinerary of school visits was ar- 
ranged for the newspaper, with 
teachers: and principals notified in 
advance when the photographer 
would arrive. Teachers were primed 
that the newspaper liked to select 
its own photo subjects. With the 
school public information represen- 
tative acting as a liaison between 
teacher and newspaper representa- 
tive, deserving children were chosen 
for photos and the photographer se- 
lected photogenic kids. 


Growth is natural topic 


Meanwhile, back at the ranch—or 
the old mill for grinding out success- 
ful school copy — articles were pre- 
pared by the school system on 10- 
year picture of growth, interpretation 
of social studies (area of the curricu- 
lum presented to visiting business- 
men during Education Business 
Day); birds-eye view of special 
services and their place in the total 
educational program; and a bright 
women’s feature playing up the high 
schools’ cadet teaching program and 
the over-all shortage of teachers. 

San Bernardino’s mayor was inter- 
viewed for his ideas on the state’s 
increasing school population and 
photographed with a Masonic repre- 
sentative and a first grader learning 
how to count. 

State Sen. James E. Cunningham 
willingly agreed to pose for a news 
photo which showed him receiving 
an invitation to Public Schools Week 
from a third-grade charmer. 

The historical editor of The Sun- 
Telegram agreed to do a full page on 
a century of education in San Ber- 
nardino. (And he grinned when told 
teachers would be notified of his 
article way ahead of publication, so 
they might use the material in their 
lessons about the city’s history.) 

While the newspapers glowed 
with a variety of articles on the 
growth of the schools, the system 
staff bulletin blossomed with a full- 
page cover photo of San Bernardino, 
captioned: “A Nice Place to Live.” 
An accompanying editorial eulogized 

(Continued to page 33) 
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Corporal punishment 


TO SPANK OR NOT TO SPANK 


By Frances Coolidge 


es 1931, seven-year-old Louis Cortese was involved in 
a fight with another boy and was spanked by Anne 
Curtiss, principal of a Glendale school. Thus began the 
trial of People v. Curtiss which ended in the Appellate 
Department of the Superior Court in Los Angeles. 

Anne Curtiss lost the case, but decisions rendered in 
the trial have become the legal basis on corporal punish- 
ment in the State of California. 

There is no statute prohibiting the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment on public school pupils by teachers 
or principals, nor is there any reference to corporal pun- 
ishment in the California Education Code. The only 
provision relating to corporal punishment of children is 
found in Section 273a of the Penal Code. It reads: 

Any person who willfully causes or permits a child to 
suffer, or who inflicts upon it unjustifiable physical pain 
or mental suffering, and whoever, having the care or 
custody of a child causes or permits the life or limb of 
such child to be endangered, or its health to be injured, 
and any person who willfully causes or permits a child 
to be placed in such situation that its life or limb may 
be endangered, or its health likely to be injured, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

In construing the meaning of the foregoing section in 
the trial of Anne Curtiss, the Appellate Department of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County held: 

(a) That at common law (in force in California) a par- 
ent or teacher (who stands in loco parentis) may inflict 
reasonable or moderate corporal punishment upon a 
child; 

(b) That in enacting the above section, the legislature 
did not intend to condemn the infliction of all physical 
pain or mental suffering upon a child, but only pain 
and suffering which. is not defensible i.e., which could 
not, either as to necessity or degree, be justified as reas- 
onable, under the circumstances, to a jury of reasonable 
persons; 

(c) That it is an offense for a teacher to inflict punish- 
ment at all if not warranted, or if warranted, to inflict 
punishment which is excessive, and the question of rea- 
sonableness of the punishment is a question for the jury. 


Mrs. Coolidge is a sixth-grade teacher in the Stockton 
city schools. As a member of the district’s disciplinary 
committee, she undertook the study which produced 
these interesting results. See also Fred Greenough’s "Who 
Said Spare the Rod?” in CTA Journal for April 1957. 
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Here is a report on a survey of policies 
in California regarding use of the 


disciplinary rod — and a warning note. 


The word “unjustifiable” was defined as an antonym 
of justifiable rather than an antonym of just. 


. . . By its use, the legislature intended to designate as 
criminal the infliction of physical pain or mental suffer- 
ing upon a child which could not be defended, or vin- 
dicated, or which was not exculpable, excusable, or 
authorized under the circumstances. 


Anne Curtiss lost the case because, although the pun- 
ishment of the boy may have been just, the spanking was 
deemed unwarranted due to the fact that she had made 
no attempt to gain facts in relation to the matter before 
the punishment. 


Trends in use of corporal punishment 


For over three thousand years, man has used corporal 
punishment as a means of “beating sin out of children 
and goodness into them.” Until the time that Dewey’s 
child-centered school came into vogue, the rod was an 
implement used by teachers, along with McGuffy’s 
Reader, to instill knowledge and maintain discipline. 


Progress towards the elimination of corporal punish- 


_ ment came through the pressure of groups outside the 


school, and not through the initiative of the teaching 
profession. Since the Curtiss trial 26 years ago, corporal 
punishment has been looked upon with disfavor. How- 
ever, some of the blame for today’s juvenile delinquency 
is being placed upon administrators and teachers for not 
being firm enough with problem children. There are 
those who feel that the rod should be returned to the 
teacher, and there are many teachers who would like the 
right to administer some form of corporal punishment. 


According to a survey made by San Diego City 
Schools, three out of every four primary teachers, six out 
of ten intermediate teachers, and half of the junior high 
school teachers favored corporal punishment. 


A similar study in San Francisco unified school dis- 
trict showed that 51 per cent of elementary teachers 
were dissatisfied with regulations which applied at that 
time, and that 50.7 per cent wanted the right to admin- 
ister some form of corporal punishment. In the junior 
high school, 74 per cent were dissatisfied and 62.2 per 
cent wished to exercise corporal punishment. 

A nationwide sampling of opinion on corporal pun- 
ishment made by Nation’s Schools revealed that 72 per 
cent of the superintendents favored the use of corporal 








“Mind you, your son doesn’t pick on just any- 
body. It’s invariably someone smaller than he is.” 





punishment and that 69 per cent had approved it as 
policy. 

Recently, a survey was made by the discipline com- 
mittee of Stockton unified school district to determine 
policies and practices of other districts in regard to cor- 
poral punishment. One hundred per cent return was 
received in answer to the questionnaire sent to twenty 
large school districts in California. 

The following results were obtained from the study: 

Sixteen of the twenty districts authorize or permit 
corporal punishment. 

Only two districts had no written policy. 

Three districts permit teachers to administer corporal 
punishment. The majority of districts delegate the 
authority to the principal or vice principal. 

Only one policy specified how the punishment was to 
be done, i.e., with a light paddle or leather strap to the 
buttocks only. Two policies specified that corporal pun- 
ishment was not to be used on girls. 

Contained in most policies were such phrases as: no 
excessive, cruel or unusual punishment shall be allowed; 
punishment should not be administered under high 
emotional tension; and punishment shall be reasonable, 
never too severe, nor so administered as to leave per- 
manent ill effects. 

Fourteen districts allow corporal punishment in the 
elementary grades; six allow it in all grades; two spe- 
cified that it was not to be used in kindergarten. 

Nine districts have permitted corporal punishment for 
over twenty years; three have had it for less than ten 
years. 

The majority of districts demand that a witness be 
present and that a written report of the punishment be 
made. Six districts require permission from parents be- 
fore any corporal punishment is used. 

Twelve districts reported that corporal punishment 
has been accepted by their community. No district re- 
ported a lack of acceptance; however, four districts did 
not give information on this item. 

Eleven districts reported that corporal punishment 
was helpful in maintaining discipline. No district re- 
ported that it was not helpful. 
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Information from the above survey showed that a 
majority of large districts in California are permitting 
corporal punishment; that communities do accept it; 
and that it is helpful in maintaining discipline. From 
other surveys it was found that many teachers would 
like the right to do the spanking. 


What many administrators and teachers do not under- 
stand is that the right to exercise corporal punishment 
carries with it the warning of “use at your own risk!” 
Some teachers feel that if the school board would give 
them the right to spank “Johnny”, their problems would 
be solved. But, regardless of the intent a board resolution 
may have in allowing corporal punishment, a teacher 
or administrator who spanks a child places himself in 
jeopardy. 

School boards are reluctant to authorize teachers to 
use corporal punishment because the fine line between 
what is reasonable and unreasonable punishment has 
not been established by the courts. The final judgment 
in cases of court action is the responsibility of a jury — 
not the school board. Although school boards who per- 
mit corporal punishment try to protect the inflictor 
through controls in their policies, they cannot offer pro- 
tection to the teacher or principal who cannot prove that 
the punishment was reasonable and justifiable. 

The matter of reasonable and justifiable punishment 
varies with each case. A jury could deem justifiable a 
broken arm received by a student as a result of being 
jerked away from choking a small child. In other circum- 
stances, such as in the case of Anne Curtiss, a simple 
spanking may be ruled unreasonable if there is not 
enough proof that the punishment was warranted. 

There is no legislation in California to protect from 
court action the teacher who uses corporal punishment. 
The California Education Code does not have a section 
regulating or even clarifying corporal punishment. The 
definition of corporal punishment is left up to the gov- 
erning board of each school district. Many small dis- 
tricts do not have a policy on corporal punishment and 
neglect to inform teachers of the liability involved. 

Under the circumstances, administrators and teachers 
may be blindly assuming more than a fair share of re- 
sponsibility in disciplining problem children by use of 
corporal punishment. 







Y EAT RUN DO SLEEP FED 


"Your kids sure idolize you, Schmickrath.” 
CTA Journal, October 1957 
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When does the Association provide 


legal aid to members? Here is 
a three-point answer: 


“wre I moved from Minnesota to California, my 
husband disposed of our home, kept all the 
money, and went to Florida. Could CTA legal service 
advise me on procedures to use in protecting my rights?” 

“While driving my car on school duties, I was struck 
by a truck. My car was almost demolished and I was 
hospitalized for two weeks. I am a CTA member and I 
would like the help of CTA legal service in pressing my 
claim against the truck owners.” 

“Parents of pupils at my school have signed criminal 
complaints against me, charging that I molested their 
children. This charge is completely false and I would 
like CTA legal service to represent me in my defense.” 

So many requests of this type are received at State and 
Section CTA offices that a brief explanation of just what 
CTA legal service DOES offer seems appropriate. 

It is NOT a legal aid agency to perform the personal 
legal services for 92,000 members. 


Legal Opinions Help Show the Way 


The great volume of legal service to members consists 
of preparing carefully documented opinions on matters 
affecting their professional rights. CTA staff members 
then may use this opinion in assisting the member to 
obtain justice. A prepared opinion is not just a brief letter 
giving the attorney’s judgment of the law. Most opinions 
are several pages long, quote proper legal precedents, 
and are so documented that they generally are accepted 
by county counsels or district attorneys who advise the 
districts. This usually makes the expensive processes of 
court action unnecessary. 

Let’s take a few examples. Miss B taught in a city dis- 
trict for seven years, took a year’s leave of absence, re- 
signed her position and remained away from the district 
another year, and then was reemployed. She was rein- 
stated as a new teacher on the salary schedule but her 
tenure rights were restored. Her annual salary was more 
than $1,000 less than it would have been had she been 
restored to her former place on the schedule. A legal 
opinion by CTA counsel, which would have cost her $50 
to $100 from a private attorney, was sustained by the 


HARRY A. FOSDICK, secretary of CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission, wrote this explanation. His 
work with the Association’s ethics cases puts him in 
close touch with the firm of Johnson and Stanton, CTA 
legal counsel. 
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CALL THE LAWYER! 


CTA Legal Services 





district attorney of her county. She received $1,000 or 
more in back pay plus her place on the schedule which 
assured her of that much more each year for many years. 

Mr. C took an active part in a board election, but his 
candidates lost. The board decided to punish him by 
withholding salary increments. They did so for two 
years before he requested a legal opinion. The docu- 
mented opinion was presented to the governing board 
with explanations by a CTA field representative, who 
pointed out that past underpayments were collectible 
as well as those for the current year. The board expressed 
its hostility, but paid the teacher. 

Mrs. D taught two years, was granted maternity leave 
for one year, returned to the district for two more years, 
and was then dismissed. The district attorney had ad- 
vised the board that she was a probationary teacher. 
When a carefully prepared opinion was presented to the 
district attorney, he reversed his opinion and the teacher 
was reinstated as a permanent teacher. 

Miss J taught kindergarten in a semi-rural district for 
180 minutes per day, plus the half-hour of duty before 
and after class. She was receiving $1800, half the min- 
imum salary of the district, on the grounds that this was 
a half-day assignment. Protests to the board were un- 
availing. A legal opinion spelled out the district’s obliga- 
tion. Miss J received full salary. 

There have been scores of others involving salary 
rights, employment status, leave rights, and fine points 
of tenure. Sometimes the only purpose an opinion can 
serve is to inform the teacher that his rights have not 
been violated, hence he is saved a useless but expensive 
court action. 


Court Action Provides Necessary Precedents 

But what about those occasions when a district refuses 
to accept this legal opinion and court action becomes 
mandatory if rights are to be protected? 


In most instances, legal counsel for court proceedings 
will be the teacher’s own responsibility. However, if the 
case involves a legal precedent that is important to all 
teachers, then the CTA may assume the added expense 
of court action. 

The teacher who had achieved tenure in a high school 
district which later was absorbed in a unified district is 
an example. She was transferred to an elementary school 
for a year and then dismissed, the superintendent and 
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board holding that she had relinquished her tenure 
rights in accepting an elementary assignment. With a 
great deal of district reorganization in progress through 
the state, it was important to teachers in many districts 
that any such concept be squelched, once and for all. 
She was represented by CTA attorneys and won rein- 
statement and back pay. 

When a district refused to sign warrants for two teach- 
ers even though the county counsel acknowledged that 
their contracts were valid, the CTA provided legal coun- 
sel for mandamus proceedings and forced payment of 
salaries. 


Sanctity of Contracts Is Important to Teachers 

But, you might observe, did this involve a precedent? 
No, but it involved one other principle on which the 
CTA has a firm policy—the sanctity of contracts. If it 
can be established that a member has a valid contractual 
relationship with the district, the CTA will go to court, 
if necessary, to prevent violation of the contract. While 
legal service cannot be offered when the teacher is the 
subject of orderly dismissal processes defined by law, 
unless the dismissal is based on unreasonable grounds 
which constitute a precedent-type case, the CTA will 
take any steps necessary to assure that a teacher is not 
deprived of contract rights without due process. 


TUE | 





Or 


Here, then, is the CTA legal service for members: 


1. Documented opinions on questions involving the 
professional rights of teachers. 


bo 


Legal counsel for court action involving prece- 
dents of general concern to the teaching profes- 
sion. 


3. Legal counsel when court action is required to 
protect the sanctity of contracts. 


How does a member obtain legal service? 


If you believe that your professional rights are being 
violated by administrative actions, board actions, or dis- 
trict policies, address your question to Dr. Arthur Corey, 
State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion. Include all details. Enclose copies of pertinent min- 
utes, contracts, letters, or bulletins. Request a legal opin- 
ion on the question. 


If the CTA does not have a previous opinion which 
fits your case, its attorneys will be directed to prepare 
one based on the information you supply. This opinion, 
or the earlier one which applies, will be sent to you. 

What you do with the opinion is left largely to you, 
though you may wish to consult CTA Field Service or 
the secretary of the Personnel Standards Commission 
regarding the advisable steps to follow. 


Professional questions from members 
answered by Harry A. Fosdick, 
secretary of CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission. 


Take salary cut? 


Q. Plans for next year in the (So. 
Calif.) elementary school district indicate 
that my work load in visual education 
and other duties will be unbearably 
heavy, but I’ve been unable to get the 
administration to understand why one 
person cannot handle these combined as- 
signments. W ould it be unethical for me 
to contact board members to explain the 
problem to them? Since I’m anxious to 
stay in the community, would it be inad- 
visable, as a last resort, to offer to take a 
cut in salary so that clerical help could 
be hired to assume part of the load? 


Ans. The normal procedure for 
contacting the school board on a 
question such as yours would be to 
present your problem to the entire 
board rather than to contact indi- 
vidual board members. The other 
recommended course is to ask the 
professional relations committee of 
your local association to study the 
problem and make a recommenda- 
tion to the administration and board. 
This, of course, assumes that your 
CTA chapter maintains a function- 
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ing professional relations committee. 

As for offering to take a cut in sal- 
ary to obtain clerical help, this 
should not be necessary. Your salary 
is determined by the district sched- 
ule, and it is meant to reimburse you 
for a reasonable full-time assign- 
ment. If the duties which you expect 
to find overly burdensome constitute 
an overload because of a frailty in 
your own physical condition and 
could be performed without exces- 
sive strain by someone in good phys- 
ical and nervous health, then a re- 
quest for relief from some duties and 
a corresponding reduction in salary 
would be proper. 


Start at age 46? 


Q. My questions concern qualifications 
for a prospective teacher. This person is 
46, with no college work, but with ex- 
perience as private music teacher for 
children and with a desire and willing- 
ness to enter public school teaching. 


What are the prospects for employ- 
ment when she would complete at least 
two years of college work to qualify for 
a provisional credential, or even at the 





end of four years? Will the need for 
teachers be such that districts will hire 
at that age? 


Ans. Accurate answers to your 
questions would require an unusu- 
ally clear picture in the crystal ball. 
There may be some general answers 
which would help your friend and 
others in reaching a decision on such 
questions. 

There is no age requirement in the 
selection of teachers except in a lim- 
ited number of districts. However, 
there is no doubt but that a person 
entering teaching at age 48 or 50 
would have a serious handicap as 
compared to younger beginning 
teachers or even with experienced 
teachers of similar age. This doesn't 
mean placement would be impos- 
sible. It simply would be far more 
dificult and might require accept- 
ing positions in the least desirable 
locations. 

There has not yet been any short- 
age of music teachers on either ele- 
mentary or secondary level. The gen- 
eral shortage of teachers at both 
levels is certain to increase during 
the next few years, but we've seen 
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no prediction on whether future 
shortages would include the music 


field. 


I would be exceedingly reluctant 
to encourage anyone to undertake 
two years of college work now on 
the hope of then obtaining employ- 
ment at age 48 with a provisional 
credential. It certainly is the aim of 
the Teacher Education Commission 
of CTA to press for minimum re- 
quirements well above the 60-unit 
level by that time. Many counties 
and most of the desirable districts 
have higher requirements now. 


This answer doesn’t offer a very 
optimistic outlook, but I’m sure any- 
one contemplating these questions 
would wish to be realistic. 


Sick leave rights 


Q. Last fall I used three days of sick 
leave. I was ill again from December 30 
through January 9 of 1957. 1 anticipated 
that only January 2, 3, 4 and 7, 8, 9 
would be considered absences, since no 
classes were conducted on the other days. 
My next warrant showed a deduction 
for January 9, with a later explanation 
that an Attorney General's ruling made 
it necessary to count Saturday and Sun- 
day as days of leave when an illness ex- 
tended over a weekend. What is the 
CTA doing about such a ruling? 


Ans. Confusion such as reflected 
in your question is a product of the 
1955 legislation which required dis- 
tricts to include Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays in computing a day’s 
salary for deduction purposes. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the law or 
in the Attorney General’s opinion 
which would entitle a district to 
count Saturday or Sunday as sick 
leave days. If your absence went be- 
yond your accumulated sick leave, 
or if the absence was for reasons 
other than illness, it would be per- 
missible for the district to deduct 
for weekends which occurred dur- 
ing your absence. 

Section 13841.1 of the Education 
Code defines the 10 days annual 
leave of absence for illness as “ex- 
clusive of all days he is not required 
to render service to the district.” 
Surely if this definition is called to 
the attention of your superintendent, 
he would agree that you had not yet 
exhausted your sick leave rights. 
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On October 31, 1846, the 
Donner party, having failed 
to cross the Sierra because of 





the heavy snows encoun- 
tered, made camp beside 
what is now Donner Lake. 
Much suffering resulted be- 
fore the last survivors were 
rescued the following spring. 


Engraving by Mallette Dean, 
courtesy of Zz 
First California Company 


CALENDAR of com 


OCTOBER 


8-10—California Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators; convention; Long 
Beach. 

8-12—California State School Board 
Assn.; meeting; Long Beach. 

11—CTA Southern Section; executive 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 

11-12—CASSA-NASSP Regional Ju- 
nior High Conference; Berkeley. 

11-12—NEA, Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion; first annual national con- 
ference; Denver. 

11-13—CTA North Coast Section; 
leadership conference; Benbow. 

12—California Home Economics As- 
sociation; executive board meet- 
ing; Los Angeles. 

12—CTA Central Section; advisory 
council; Fresno. 

12—CTA Southern Section; council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

13-16—NEA, Dept. of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents; 
12th national conference; Den- 
ver. 

17-19—California Scholarship Feder- 
ation; annual board meetings; 
Sacramento. 

18-19-CASSA-NASSP Pacific Re- 
gional Junior High School Con- 
ference; Los Angeles. 

19—CSF Advisers annual convention; 
Sacramento. 

19—CACE;; executive board meeting; 
Bakersfield. 

25—CTA Northern Section; local 
presidents meeting; Marysville. 

25—CTA Northern Section; class- 
room teachers department; ex- 
ecutive board meeting; Marys- 
ville. 

25—California School Supervisors 
Assn.; Bay Area Section meet- 
ing; Berkeley. 

25-27—CTA Bay Section; leadership 
training conference; Asilomar. 






ing events 


NOVEMBER 


1-3—CTA Central Coast Section; 
leadership conference; Asilomar. 

1-3—California Council on Teacher 
Education; Yosemite. 

2-3—California School Health Asso- 
ciation; Fresno. 

3-4—CASSA Region IV conference; 
Yosemite. 


540 DAYS TO EDUCATE 

Garth L. McAuliffe, eighth grade social 
studies teacher at Mt. Diablo unified school 
district, Concord, points out that there are 
only 45 days in a school year, but the 
“days” each have 24 hours. He figures that 
a 6-hour school day multiplied by four 
makes a 24-hour day, which reduces the 
180-day school year to 45 “days”. This 
works out to 540 “days” for the average 
student’s 12-year education. And less than 
a year-and-a-half of educational opportu- 
nity places a staggering burden on the 
teacher. He suggests that teachers should 
be aware of the pressure of time and that 
they should choose the best possible edu- 
cational program to make full use of the 
short span. 


Pocket Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 
20, have put out the second in their Shake- 
speare series. First was King Lear, now fol- 
lowed by Othello. Books are handy, well 
edited. Outstanding feature is text printed 
on righthand page, with explanatory notes 
on facing lefthand. No flipping back and 
forth for obscure meanings. 

Thirty Plays for Classroom Reading, an 
anthology for classroom use, is offered by 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. In- 
tended for the intermediate grades, the 
book contains 206 pages, is available in 
text edition at $3.00. 

Pamphlet Review Service for social stud- 
ies teachers will again be available to 
school systems at yearly subscription rate 
of $10, with additional subscriptions to 
same address at $1.50. Sponsored by World 
Affairs Council of No. California, the Serv- 
ice reviews and annotates pamphlet ma- 
terials available in social studies field. In- 
formation from the Council at 421 Powell, 
San Francisco 2. 































Channels 





EMBERS of the teaching pro- 

fession are not generally ac- 
quainted with channels for solving 
professional problems. Since most 
CTA members have legal, ethics, or 
relationship problems at some time, 
it is important they recognize these 
channels. 

Any member of California Teach- 
ers Association may ask for a confer- 
ence with a field representative. The 
conference may be confidential—at 
school or away from it. The repre- 
sentative will not feel obligated to 


ROBERT REES, director of CTA 
Field Service, wrote this article in re- 
sponse to frequent questions directed 
to his staff regarding proper pro- 
cedures in handling problem cases. 
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report to anyone that there was a 
conference. Field Service represen- 
tatives will talk with anyone, any- 
where, at any time about education 
or the profession and respect confi- 
dence. The representative will de- 
scribe problem-solving channels and 
procedures in detail and in some in- 
stances he will conduct investigations 
to help advise members. In counsel- 
ing, representatives do not take a 
position except as directed by an offi- 
cial group of the association; such as 
the professional relations committee, 
a Section ethics commission, or the 
CTA Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion. CTA staff members and officers 
should not individually defend or 
condemn a member on bases of pre- 
liminary evidence. Members should 





Problem Solving 





refer their problems to groups which 
are authorized to take positions and 
act appropriately. 

CTA members are entitled to free, 
confidential, legal opinions on pro- 
fessional questions. Favorable opin- 
ions by CTA attorneys often solve 
problems especially when presented 
to those with whom a member is in 
conflict. Unfavorable opinions _par- 
tially solve problems by determining 
that inadequate evidence is available 
for court action, thus saving attor- 
ney and court costs. A member 
requiring an opinion should state all 
pertinent facts in detail and write 
his questions clearly. He should then 
address the executive secretary, ask- 
ing for a legal opinion. After a proper 
study, which requires time, (and 
assuming the case is pertinent) CTA 
attorneys will prepare an opinion 
which will be mailed by the execu- 
tive secretary to the person request- 
ing it—and only to that person. 

Rather than meet with a CTA rep- 
resentative or request a legal opin- 
ion, a member in difficulty may find 
the commonly used administrative 
channels more appropriate. 

The administrative channel may 
be described with this illustration: 
One tries to work out a problem with 
a colleague. If dissatisfied, he tells 
the colleague and explains that he 
will see a principal. If dissatisfied 
after meeting with his principal, he 
will tell the principal and explain 
that he wishes to talk with the super- 
intendent. In some large systems, he 
may next see the assistant superin- 
tendent. After consulting with the 
superintendent, if he is still not satis- 
fied, he may ask for a meeting with 
the board. Boards may consider per- 
sonnel matters in executive session. 

If one is dissatisfied with board 
action, or if at any point he prefers, 
he may ask for a meeting with the 
professional relations committee of 
the CTA chapter. Should a problem 
be of such nature that it should go 
first to a county committee or the 
Section ethics commission, he may 
appeal directly to these groups. 

Chapter professional relations com- 
mittees are generally elected, repre- 
sentative of the profession in the dis- 
trict, oriented to act confidentially 
and courageously, anxious to confine 
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problems to the school family and to 
those directly involved. The commit- 
tee will usually include a group of 
tenure and experienced teachers 
with representation from the district 
administrators. Committee members 
are tight-lipped until they are ready 
to make a report. 

Professional relations committees 
seek to promote ethical conduct, to 
prevent problems, and to process 
problems once they occur. These 
groups are authorized by chapter 
constitutions to study and to act for 
chapter members. Committees are 
less interested in punitive action than 
solving problems. 

A member with a serious prob- 
lem usually writes a request to the 
committee, either before or after 
meeting with the committee, and 
gives this request to the chairman. 
Sometimes groups make requests. On 
occasion a chapter council or a fac- 
ulty may request committee study 
and action either to prevent further 
serious developments or to act after 
a conflict becomes a crisis. The com- 
mittee tries to honor confidential re- 
quests. However, it is sometimes im- 
possible to act on a matter without 
revealing names of those involved. 

The committee meets, studies a 
case, holds conversations, examines 
records, sometimes asks CTA staff 
members to investigate and report, 
and otherwise determines facts. The 
committee then decides what its de- 
cision is, what its responsibility is, 
and how it should proceed. It then 
prepares a report and takes necessary 
action. If there is violation of the law, 
the committee may request CTA 
legal help. 

Often committees make represen- 
tations to boards of education and 
the administration. Sometimes mem- 
bers must be censored. Rarely, but 
occasionally, a committee must go 
to a community for support of a 
principle. Nevertheless, the objective 
is first to use all possible efforts to 
solve problems within the school 
family. It is not uncommon for ad- 
ministrators and boards to refer 
problems to the committees and to 
follow committee recommendations. 

Professional relations committees 
generally refer to the Section com- 
missions those problems they cannot 
properly process objectively. Com- 
mittees in districts where tenure is 
not mandatory often refer problems 
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to Sections, acting as referral groups 
and consultants to the Section com- 
missions on problem cases. 

A professional relations committee 
may sense a problem in a district and 
act on it without a referral from 
members, as part of its duty to pre- 
vent problems or simply to meet an 
obligation to do what it feels it must. 

Generally committees conduct in- 
terviews during fact finding, meet 
members who have information to 
contribute, talk with them individu- 
ally and privately. Members and 
committeemen observe strict confi- 
dence and proceed courageously 
as their combined best judgment 
indicates. 

Committees and commissions 
strive to protect members by confin- 
ing problems to those involved. The 
members of a chapter assume their 
committee represents them. They 
know the committee has information 
they do not have and they accept 
the decisions of the committee. 
Members may appeal from a local 


LETTERS from 


Who ever heard of doctors stewing 
around over a professional code—after they 
got to be doctors? Are lawyers constantly 
being reminded by each other of the ethical 
principles of their profession? Isn’t it as- 
sumed, in every profession except teach- 
ing, that every aspirant to membership in 
the profession learns, as a part of his train- 
ing, the code of ethics by which his pro- 
fession is governed? 

The proper place for the study of pro- 
fessional ethics is in the teacher-training 
classes. Those students who lack integrity 
should be weeded out at the training level. 
Those who have been deemed worthy of 
teaching credentials should also be deemed 
worthy of the respect and confidence of 
their administrators and their colleagues. 
Let’s stop trying to reform each other. 


NINA WALTER 
Los Angeles City College 


This letter is submitted in reference to a 
letter written by James C. Hackler. The 
writer has just completed practice teaching 
in connection with the secondary teaching 
credential and therefore should be consid- 
ered as a student’s prediction rather than 
one of an experienced teacher. 

In the May issue, Mr. Hackler gave six 
logical arguments for voluntary education 
after fourteen years of age. The Journal’s 
editorial comment indicated that the CTA 
Legislative Committee and State Council 
opposed the bill for voluntary education 
after the age of fourteen. The reasons for 
CTA opposition while in theory may sound 
fine, actually boil down to the fact that if 
voluntary education in the secondary 





or Section decision to the Section or 
state commission. 


Therefore reports are often made, 
action taken quietly but forcefully, 
so as not to involve all of the mem- 
bers of CTA. When problems in- 
volve communities and/or all of the 
profession in a district, it is some- 
times necessary for committees and 
commissions to report to those re- 
quiring information. The CTA pro- 
cedure in handling cases explains 
why members statewide do not know 
about the hundreds of cases handled 
by local committees and the com- 
missions. There appears to be little 
reason to “wash dirty linen” within 
the profession generally, much less 
in the public press. 

Getting members to refer their 
problems and abide by their com- 
mittee decisions is a major problem 
in protection and self-discipline. Yet 
committee and commission successes 
confirm that failures are and should 
be rare. 





readers 


schools were permitted many teachers feel 
they would loose their positions. 

Many of us who have just completed 
our five years of training will drop out of 
teaching after a few years. There will be 
one primary reason for this; it will not be 
because of low pay, but because there is no 
effective means of discipline in the sec- 
ondary school. 

The coming semester’s crop of new high 
school and junior high school teachers has 
an obligation to the teaching profession to 
put forth their best possible efforts to teach, 
but in a similar manner the teaching pro- 
fession has an obligation to us to let us be 
teachers rather than part time teachers and 
part time policemen. 

ROBERT SILVIS 
Vallejo 


I think the September CTA Journal is 
TOPS. How I wish every teacher could 
be persuaded to read it from cover to cover 
and use it often for reference! 


F. MCELWAIN HOWARD 
Executive Secretary, 
CTA Northern Section 


I have just read the September CTA 
Journal. Each year I have always looked 
forward to the issue that lists and describes 
the services of CTA to its members. This 
year you have really come up with a superb 
edition. . . . I am sure that a great majority 
of the members feel it is an honor and a 
privilege to belong to and participate in the 
activities of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

J. C. HENDERSON 
Pleasanton 
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BUTTE COUNTY elementary schools use vertical jumps, 
push ups, and straddle chin in a physical fitness testing pro- 
gram directed by Robert N. Irving, Jr. More elaborate tests 
are used in boys’ high school physical education classes. These 
programs are typical of state-wide interest in improving the 
fitness of boys and gurls. 


By Edwin J. Staley 


Physical fitness of youth is 
a major national problem—and 
California is doing something.. 


To make the 


oe that shocked the President” made the na- 
tion’s headlines with the discomforting news that 
American children appeared significantly weaker than 
their European peers. In mid-August 1955, it touched 
off wide speculation on proper courses to improve the 
minimum muscular fitness of U.S. boys and girls. 

Two years ago President Eisenhower discussed with 
prominent sports figures the implications of the Kraus- 
Prudden study, which summarized the findings of a care- 
ful check-up on modern youth’s physical fitness. They 
agreed that the growing American addiction to spec- 
tator sports and declining physical activity required a 
thorough fitness program. The meeting led to the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Youth Fitness in June 1956 at 
Annapolis. The committee was headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon and included five cabinet officers. 
‘Dr. Shane MacCarthy became full-time executive di- 
rector of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

California grabbed the ball and started running. Al- 
most at once the California Project on Fitness made 
ground-gains. The team numbered 57 representatives 
coming from 15 professional associations and three state 
agencies. California Teachers Association named three 
representatives: Mrs. Eleanor Agar, Hayward elemen- 
tary teacher; David A. Anfanger, San Diego intermedi- 
ate teacher; and Mrs. Lorraine Russell, Fresno primary 
teacher. 

The feature article by Dorothy Stull in Sports Illustrated 
of August 5 praised California with these words: 

“Only one State—California—!.as made a major advance in its 
fitness program. Some others have held meetings, formed 
committees and provided local guidance, but California is 
the only state that can serve as a model for other states and 
for the Council” (President Eisenhower’s Council on Youtli 
Fitness) 

“California’s record is so impressive that for the last two 
months inquiries about the organization and development of 
the California project have been received from all over the 
United States.” 

August 2 issue of “U. S. News and World Report” in its 
feature article “Is American Youth Physically Fit?” pin- 
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Now, for the fall semester, Kraft presents 
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You can make so many lessons more memorable 
. with the help of this foreign coin collection. 
<i Youngsters will enjoy handling money that could 
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es ou . oes :) actually be spent in the far-off countries from 
\Sr/ ; * eBay which it comes! And how they'll enjoy placing 
: wend coins on the World Map! You’ve never seen a map 
: ns studied as this one will be! 

vent LAC Children can obtain their own World Map Coin 
. , Holders by sending to Kraft for them, enclosing a 
Pra: Here’s what you get — Kraft Caramels bag top and 50c for the map, and 
my >. — World Map Coin Holder has a 21x 15%”Rand McNally | 2 Kraft Caramels bag top and 25c for each of the 

PIM four coin sets. (8 coins*per set.) 






You can build fascinating lesson units around 
this World Map and coin collection. Offered to 
educators at special price of $1.00. Send today! 


Mika CeO 6 2, World Map in full color with illustrations and places 
rmano SOR y for 60 coins. 35 real coins—the regular collection as 
twannna SS" offered to the general public by Kraft—are included 

with the Map Holder. If you wish to fill the remaining 

places, the additional coins may be easily obtained -p————_—_—— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 



















i from any coin dealer. Coin Guide included describes | Kraft Coin Offer, Box 43, Brooklyn 1, New York ! 

i 4 each of 60 coins and country from which it comes. All : tem enclosing $1.00. Please send me the collection 

* information verified by the Research Department of | of 35 foreign coins and World Map Coin Holder. 

i 3 ate Encyclopaedia Britannica. | Allow minimum of 3 weeks for delivery. Offer expires Dec. 31,1957 l 

E | and is limited to continental U. S. | 
A collection of 35 real foreign coins. All new money. | _ | 
Due to uncertainties of foreign supply, exact list cannot | Pregame til 
be given, but no two coins of the 35 will be alike. | ADDRESS 
Collection will include coins from such distant coun- | 

1“ tries as Pakistan, India, Finland, Yugoslavia, French 
Equatorial Africa, New Caledonia, Vacicar City. ae meme me ee me ee a ail 
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When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever the occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun... 
to refresh your taste for snacks or meals . . . your own good taste feels the 


satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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pointed the nationwide concern 

with: 
“There is deep concern in high places 
over the fitness of American youth. 
Parents are being warned that their 
children — taken to school in buses, 
chauffered to activities, freed from 
muscle-building chores, and enter- 
tained in front of TV sets—are getting 
soft and flabby.” 


President Eisenhower, in establish- 
ing the Council, outlined its major 
purpose when he said, “The task of 
the Federal Government is to assist 

. educators and the many fine or- 
ganizations now dealing with the 
problem, that they may improve and 
advance projects which are now un- 
derway.” 

In addition to the Council, the 
President established recently a Citi- 
zen's Advisory Committee on Fitness 
of American Youth. The job of this 
group, which has 14 members (of a 
total of 119) from California is to ob- 
tain facts to alert America on what 
can and should be done to reach the 
much-desired goal of a more totally 
fit youth in America. Carter Burgess, 
Trans - World Airlines’ president, is 
chairman of this committee, which 
held its first meeting September 9th 
and 10th in Washington, D. C. 

For the first time in history, an or- 
ganizational mechanism at the fed- 
eral level will deal with the individ- 
ual physical well-being of the youth 
of America. With no police power, 
no legal force, and a limited budget, 
the Council will try to inspire and 
guide parents and educators of the 
country. 

California’s State Department of 
Education gave birth to the Fitness 
Project when it called a Sacramento 
conference in November, 1955. 

The project is beginning its third 
year—the “year of action and imple- 
mentation” (the prior two years being 
the years of “exploration and organi- 
zation’). 

Represented in the original plan- 
ning and on the present committee 
are physicians, psychologists, teach- 
ers, parents, school administrators, 
recreation leaders, health experts, 
and physical educators. C. Carson 
Conrad, chief of the State Bureau of 
Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, is the project 
coordinator. 

Feeling keenly its major task of 
doing something about fitness, eight 
action committees are now entering 
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their second year of intensive effort 
—status and philosophy, curriculum, 
facilities, personnel, measurement, 
administration, research, and public 
relations. 

There have been numerous reports 
on fitness developments throughout 
the state. Illustrating action on the 
fitness front are these items: 


Los Angeles county last fall 
launched a comprehensive, county- 
wide fitness study designed primarily 
to upgrade their programs. Lloyd 
Webster, co-ordinator of the Los An- 
geles county project, reports “tremen- 
dous interest” and “considerable 
progress is evidenced.” 


Fresno, acutely aware of its desire 
to develop physically fit youth, has 
added activities with greater empha- 
sis on muscle development and en- 
durance — boxing, wrestling, weight 
training, swimming, conditioning ex- 
ercises. 

A number of elementary schools in 
Marin county emphasize body devel- 
opment activities in physical fitness 
programs—rope climbing, tumbling, 
running, pull-ups and push-ups. 

Butte County pupils were given a 
series of physical fitness tests which 
led to modifications of physical edu- 
cation. Bob Irving, county coordina- 
tor of health and physical education, 
reports “pupils as a group are now 
better than average in muscular fit- 
ness.” 

Oakland selected a series of tests 
designed to check on the adequacy 
of their present senior high school 
boys’ program in developing various 
elements of physical fitness; and to 
serve as a motivator for students to 
strive for higher standards of physi- 
cal fitness. 

Berkeley City Schools last spring 
completed the administration of run- 
ning, jumping and throwing tests to 
over 1,000 fourth grade boys and 
girls. Stan Friese, assistant supervisor 
of physical education, reports “intro- 
duction of the events has caused city- 
wide interest in practice to produce 
improved performance.” 

Long Beach schools have recently 
completely revised their motor fitness 
decathlon (ten events) test. The mo- 
tivation provided by the test results 
makes most of the students want to 
improve themselves. 

Scores of other schools in Califor- 
nia have administered either the 
Kraus-Weber tests or some other test 
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LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “Highways To His- 
tory” is an eye-catching educa- 
tional aid—and a handsome 
classroom decoration. Each of the 
ten striking natural color photo- 
graphs depicts a different Ameri- 
can historical site in vivid realism. 
Greyhound has this display avail- 
able for your class now. 


related ‘‘lesson topics’’ 
also available FREE! 


Highly informative 8-page study 
takes your class on tours of 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit 
includes bus tour information for 
any school group—anywhere in 
this country and Canada. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| me eee ee al 
| Greyhound Information Center, | 
| Dept. ST | 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, III. | 
| Please send FREE “Highways to His- 
tory” display and one set of Lesson I 
| Topics. (Additional sets of Lesson | 
| Topics—up to 15 per class—free on | 
request). 
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ADDRESS 
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It’s such a comfort to take the bus... 
and leave the driving to us 
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THE SPANISH DOLLAR: 


an odd fact of finance! 





The early Spanish dollar, carried 
about the world by Spanish explor- 
ers and pirates, was introduced to 
America in the 17th century. Coin- 
scarce settlers cut the dollar into 
8 bits to provide small coins...2 
bits being a quarter of a dollar. 





NEED FALL MONEY? 


But it takes dollars, not bits, to 
meet heavy Fall expenses. If you 
need money for clothing, books, 
home repairs, auto repairs, any un- 
foreseen Fall expenses, do as your 
friends and neighbors do...see us 
for a PF Prompt, Friendly Loan. 
See your phone book for the nearest 
Pacific Finance 
office location. 
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battery to find out how their students 
measure up. Inevitably test results 
are leading to greater emphasis on 
fitness. 

Early in October this year the State 
Department of Education will dis- 
tribute a printed bulletin which will 
set forth a proposed battery of motor 
fitness tests for boys and girls for 
Grades 5 through 12. These tests, de- 
veloped by the Fitness Project’s ac- 
tion committee on measurement (Dr. 
Anna Espenschade, chairman) are 
not mandatory. Conrad reports that 
“hundreds of principals, superinten- 
dents, and teachers have asked to 
participate in this state-wide cooper- 
ative testing program.” 

“The tests will provide an objec- 
tive record of individual and group 
strengths and weaknesses, and will 
assist in evaluation of the present mo- 
tor fitness of California pupils,” Con- 
rad says. Ultimately it will be possi- 
ble to make a comparison of Califor- 
nia pupils with those of the entire 
United States, and with California 
students of the 1930's. 

U. S. News and World Report sum- 





marizes, “... it all boils down to the 
fact that the significance of any long- 
term trend to softness in American 
youth is very much on the minds of 
the nation’s leaders, starting with 
President Eisenhower himself. Peo- 
ple are asking if this country, with all 
its wealth, is failing to give its youth 
the training they need to meet the 
demands that will be placed upon 
them as adults.” 

California’s educators already 
have taken a giant step forward in 
meeting the challenge. Ultimate solu- 
tion of the “fitness problem” will re- 
quire local school and community 
action. 

NEW COLUMBIA BOOK 

Because California school children con- 
tributed pennies and nickels in a CTA- 
sparked campaign to re-build the historic 
school at gold rush town Columbia, mem- 
bers of CTA will be especially interested 
in a publication put out by Fearon Pub- 
lishers. Columbia, Gold Town, by Raymond 
Early, is a paperback, 80-page book con- 
taining 350 illustrations, and telling the 
story of the town as it was, and as it is 
today. Can be obtained at bookstores for 


$2.00 or direct from Fearon, 2450 Fillmore 
St., San Francisco. 


st 





FOUR-H GIRL Gertrude Morrison makes friends with Bull King Heiram 
Rainbow Veep, a Brown Swiss typical of the livestock shown at the junior 
awards section of the California State Fair and Exhibition at Sacramento early 
last month. The agricultural achievements of California youngsters was 4 


significant feature of the Fair. 
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TEACHERS: 


Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance’? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


r-- FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Attn: AGSN-P 
Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training 
tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) 
Helping Youth Face the Facts of This ... Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—( Parent book- 
: Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) 
1am on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) 
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Complete, effective spelling program 
for grades 1-8... 


wna 5  guUCCeSS 
In 


CLOTHSOUND 


| is Edition Spelling 


omy 


Tse by Richard Madden 
TN 


wigs and Thorsten Carlson 


Four features contribute to the superiority of this new program that 
has already proved unusually successful in classroom use. 


e Skillful promotion of a desire to spell correctly. 


e Research-backed word lists expertly organized 
to meet individual pupil needs. 


e Tested and diversified techniques for learning 
how to spell. 


e Ingenious use of color and typography. 


Every exercise counts for spelling mastery. Varied The complete Teacher’s Edition provides guid- 
approaches—phonetic and structural, sight and ance in carrying out each weekly lesson and 
sound—develop spelling consciousness. Skillfully suggestions for meeting individual differences. 
planned exercises emphasize the relation of Answers to all exercises are surprinted on the 
spelling to other language arts. Pupils discover reproduced text pages. 

through multiple experiences generalizations that Available in Clothbound and Workbook editions. 
lead to spelling power. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2054 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BERKELEY 4 


Morris W, Pechet and Owen A. Scarborough 
California Representatives 


Don B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager 
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Integration Is Here 
(Continued from page 8) 


race relations practices. Racial seg- 
regation is costly not only for the mi- 
nority groups themselves, but for the 
community as a whole. Such costs 
are frequently indirect—in the form 
of higher crime rates, higher infant 
mortality rates, lower educational 
levels, and underutilization of the la- 
bor force. They are nonetheless real, 
and must be met in part by members 
of the majority group who may dis- 
cern no direct involvement of them- 
selves. 

This concern is reflected in the 
efforts of local officials to get at the 
root causes of the above and other 
problems rather than concentrating 
on surface symptoms. Urban redevel- 
opment programs, fair employment 
practice legislation, school equaliza- 
tion measures and the like—all reflect 
this awareness. I would not minimize 
the moral and ethical as well as the 
more practical considerations that 
underlie these efforts. The peculiar 
genius of America has lain in our 
ability to combine pragmatic and 
moral factors in realizing our goals. 

Assuming the continuation of the 
trends sketched above, what implica- 
tions will they have for presently 
all-white schools in California? In 
answering this question we ought to 
keep in mind continuously that the 
problems do not hinge on desegrega- 
tion as such. The challenge which 
will confront educators at all levels 
will be one of integration in previously 
all white schools. The means for its 
accomplishment will vary, depending 
on local circumstances. But one 
thing appears quite certain—the is- 
sues cannot be avoided permanently. 


Ways to Prepare 
For Integration 


P ERHAPS the first step is for those 

who run the public schools to 
anticipate the time and the specific 
form of entry for Negroes into the 
community and the school. This 
would be preliminary to the develop- 
ment of an overall plan to deal with 
the matter at various levels—adminis- 
tration, teaching, community rela- 
tions, and pupil interaction. The 
experiences of schools both within 
and outside the state are instructive 
in this respect. Programs developed 
in Louisville, St. Louis, Washington, 
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and in certain California cities merit 
special attention. I do not wish to 
explore the details of such plans, but 
I do want to emphasize that they will 
help educators to avoid long-range 
as well as immediate errors. I wish 
to underscore, too, the fact that simi- 
lar types of planning are essential in 
dealing with other school problems. 
Planning integration is not beyond 
the capacities of school administra- 
tors and teachers. However, it should 
be remembered that handling Negro- 
white relations in a school setting will 
be a new experience for some educa- 
tors, and in some cases a painful one. 

The integration of a public school 
will be defined from the different per- 
spectives of those involved. For the 
parents of Negro children it may be 
approached with certain apprehen- 
sions concerning the good faith of 
administrators and teachers. It may 
be viewed also in terms of possible 
harm for the Negro child venturing 
into a strange and perhaps unfriendly 
environment. Such reactions are un- 
derstandable in view of the experi- 
ences of most Negroes with certain 
segments of the white community. 
The good faith of educators will have 
to be proved; it is not likely to be 
taken for granted. 


Apprehensions appear 

White parents may also have num- 
erous misgivings. They may believe 
that their own status is somehow 
compromised in their children’s asso- 
ciation with members of a minority 
racial group. Their behavior may be 
shaped by other considerations; for 
example, the belief, however un- 
founded, that their property values 
have declined as a result of Negro 
occupancy. Coupled with these im- 
mediate factors may be long-standing 
prejudices which find overt expres- 
sion in the specific situation. In any 
event, knowledgeable determination 
and fairness in the handling of such 
misgivings will greatly ease the con- 
flict potential. 

Simultaneously, school administra- 
tors could provide a helpful demon- 
stration of their own sincerity by 
hiring qualified Negro teachers. 
There are obvious advantages to 
such a step. The Negro teachers 
could contribute substantially in 
dealing with Negro-white relations in 
the school and in the community. 
They could generate respect for 
themselves and for other Negroes by 
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CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writina Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 
from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 25¢ each 
(20¢ in quantities of 30 or mere) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable work- 
book for manuscript writing for first 
graders, designed to accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copyright 


1956. 35¢ each 
MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher’s 
— described at right. Copyright 


44¢ each 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Attractive pens in assorted colors with 
medium, fine or extra fine replaceable 
points a valuable aid to better 
penmanship. 


75¢ each in orders of 1 doz. or more 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 


(Teacher’s Manual) 
New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 
Manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. 
$1.35 each 


Teacher's Manual FREE with Individual 
orders of 20 or more workbooks 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 
CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards are 
1814. x17 inches. In manuscript or cur- 
sive. Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 
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showing that genuine teaching and 
learning are not controlled by the 
color of the skin. 

This says nothing of the reduction 
of the teacher shortage through the 
hiring of qualified minority group 
teachers. Such a solution has been 
suggested by a number of prominent 
educators. In this connection, a 
recent report indicates that in one 
California community with a Negro 
population of 110,000 there were 
only 150 Negro teachers, two per 
cent of all those regularly employed 
in the system. At the same time there 
were 427 white teachers with sub- 
standard credentials regularly filling 
classroom assignments, while 300 
Negro teachers meeting ail the re- 
quirements of California law could 
not find jobs! If not we directly, then 
certainly many of our children, are 
paying a heavy price for the color 
line in public education. 

I am not suggesting that no diffi- 
culties would be encountered in 
utilizing qualified Negro teachers. 
There are problems of selection and 
adaptation which I would be the last 
to minimize. Certain problems would 
originate among the Negro teachers 
themselves, who might feel uncer- 
tain on the one hand and overly-sen- 
sitive on the other in entering a new 
professional environment. These 
matters, I suggest, would require pa- 
tience, sympathy and understanding 
on the part of administrators and the 
Negro teachers’ white colleagues. 

The greater difficulties might well 
be found among some white teachers 
themselves, and please note that I 
said some —not all. And the white 
teachers’ own attitude may be at the 
very core of the problem. The status 
of the white public school teacher is 
precarious and relatively low, due in 
no small part to the limited income. 
Prestige in our society hinges in- 
creasingly on money, the amount 
rather than the source of income be- 
ing the measure of one’s standing. In 
the teaching profession the honor 
accorded one as the pursuer of a 
“higher calling” has been largely dis- 
sipated in a society that emphasizes 
material at the expense of intellec- 
tual values. This continues in spite 
of the teacher shortage and all 
learned reports and public oratory 
emphasizing the teachers’ vital role. 

Some white teachers are likely to 
interpret the entry of Negro teachers 


and pupils into their schools, not as a 
challenge to their professional and 
social skills, but as a threat to their 
personal status as mirrored in atti- 
tudes of families and friends. Some, 
conceivably, would leave the profes- 
sion on this account, while others 
would seek jobs in all-white, sub- 
urban, middle-class schools, avoid- 
ing, at least for the time being, this 
growing “threat”. This would not be 
the first time that the ideal of the 
teacher “calling” would have been 
subordinated to the personal needs, 
however ill-defined, of the practi- 
tioner. 


Status striving is characteristic of 
our society; we should not expect 
teachers to present exceptions to it. 
Indeed, if it did not occur among 
them, the level of teachers and the 
number would be lower than it now 
is. Many public school teachers, and 
I would not exclude college teachers, 
are in fact lower middle-class in 
origin. Entry into the teaching pro- 
fession and reasonable success in it 
represent upward mobility. Associa- 
tion with lower-strata ethnic minori- 
ties may be interpreted by some as 
a compromise of this hard-won re- 
spectability. In such cases there is an 
acute need on the part of administra- 
tors and fair-minded fellow-teachers 
for an understanding of the non- pro- 
fessional considerations that shape 
the behavior of such white teachers. 
That these problems can be over- 
come is clearly evident in the way in 
which some readers of this article 
have emerged. 

I would like to say a word about 
the school counselor’s role in the in- 
tegration process; it may be just as 
important as that of the administra- 
tor and teacher. Much of the respon- 
sibility for interpreting to students 
and parents, Negro and white, the 
policies for racial integration will fall 
on the counselor. In the past coun- 
selors in the schools have been some- 
what suspect by Negro parents. The 
latter feel frequently that counselors 
have stereotyped ideas about the ca- 
pacities and opportunities of Negro 
pupils. Hence the often expressed 
belief that Negro students have been 
given a “bum steer”, and not shown 
goals to which they might aspire. 

Such beliefs can be countered only 
through concrete demonstration that 
the counselor judges the Negro pupil 
as a person with whatever potentials 
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“& SAFETY ECON 
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LSANTA BAF 
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OMY RUN 


Dad gets a driving lesson... 


One sure sign a boy is growing up is when he 
starts teaching his father something Dad has 
been doing for years. Driving, for example. 

Tommy is typical of many 16-year olds. It 
wasn’t too long ago that he occupied the family 
car only as a rider. Now, a few years later, he’s 
giving his Dad a few tips on driving —and he’s 
well qualified to do so, as his Safety-Economy 
Run Trophy testifies. 

The Safety-Economy Run is now a well- 
accepted event all over the West. Four years 
ago, though, it was unknown. In March 1953, 
General Petroleum saw the need for encourag- 
ing young people to test the knowledge they had 
learned in high school driver education courses. 
As a result, working with civic groups and as- 
sisted by law enforcement officers and school 
officials, General Petroleum played an impor- 


tant role in the organization of the first Safety- 
Economy Run in Santa Paula, California. This 
small-scale version of the famous Mobilgas 
Economy Run saw 28 teen-age drivers take 
family cars on a 120 mile run. 

Today, as thousands of high school students 
participate in their own local Runs, there’s evi- 
dence to show that these youngsters do know 
more about the art of safe and economical 
driving than some of their Dads. General 
Petroleum feels proud to have started these 
Safety-Economy Runs. It is another of the many 
efforts General Petroleum is making to benefit 
America’s younger citizens. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION A Socony Mobil Company 





more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 

for Self- 

Understanding 

by John and 

Dorathea 

Crawford 

Written just 

for teen-agers, 

in their 

language, 

More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter ptfesent ‘what-would- 
you-do”” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


CHRISTMAS 
CRAFT PROJECTS 


for CHRISTMAS 


You'll find them in our new 1958 Catalog 
of Handicraft Ideas. Many exciting and 
interesting classroom items are available 
for your selection. 


Write for FREE CRAFTS Catalog 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


34 ELMWOOD PARKWAY, CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


4 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Improve your reading program with the 
READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 


by Leavell, 
Hannum, Sharp 
and 
Davis 
for grades 
1-8 
Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 

Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


ye COMPANY 


Publishers @ Austin, Texas 
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he has, and not as a Negro, although 
the two cannot now be completely 
separated. The counselor might keep 
in mind that the first Negro pupils 
entering former all-white schools are 
themselves likely to be from middle- 
class backgrounds, with more drive, 
ambition and preparation than those 
of the lower strata. They might take 
cognizance, too, of the fact that bar- 
riers to Negro employment are 
breaking down, and that many fields, 
previously closed, are opening for 
the able young men and women of 
darker skin. This may well present to 
the counselor his greatest problem— 
and his greatest opportunity — in the 
future. One may genuinely hope and 
expect that most counselors will rise 
to the occasion. 


We have suggested that the chal- 
lenge of racial integration in Califor- 
nia public schools is now with us in 
a new and larger form, and that we 
will confront it increasingly in the 
years ahead. We have noted, too, that 
we have at our disposal experiences 
and techniques for dealing with it in 
terms of an ethic that emphasizes the 
moral worth of the individual and 


equality of opportunity for the pupil 
regardless of his race. The task of 
applying these understandings and 
techniques and in giving substance 
to the moral values we profess will 
not be easy. But then it never has 
been. 

Race prejudice has become a na- 
tional problem. The noxious weed of 
racial discrimination is a hardy plant, 
which has spread far beyond its 
original habitat in the hot, humid 
regions of the old south. And so we 
should not reserve all our energies for 
hacking away at its outcroppings in 
Alabama and Mississippi. Some of 
our strength should be saved for cut- 
ting it down in California. 

To switch over to a Biblical meta- 
phor; it may be true, somewhat con- 
trary to Matthew, that in this in- 
stance the beam is in the eye of our 
southern neighbor and only a mote 
in our own. But as we urge him to 
search his soul and change his ways, 
let us not be unmindful of the fact 
that insofar as racial integration in 
the public schools is concerned, the 
distance between Savannah, Georgia 
and Sacramento, California is not as 
great as we would like to think it is. 


tna 


“SAY FLORIDA,” the photographer said, and these Cali- 
fornians showed a mixed reaction by their facial expres 
sions. This is the California delegation to the National 
Classroom Teachers Conference, held July 7-19 at Neu- 
ark, Delaware. Shown are, front row, left to right: Dor- 
othy Hamilton, Frances Peters, Merle Sheaffer, Gladys 
King, Ruth Copland, Thyra Hefflefinger; middle row, 
George Streby, Thea Stidum, Agnes Mills, Lura Hixson, 
Marian Bronson; back, Marian Barker, Mildred Smith. 
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Now... 
Getting well 
can be easy 


...with CTA-BLUE CROSS 


Join the Teachers’ Official Health Plan — For information on CTA-Blue Cross ask at your 


hool office —or send this coupon: 
designed for you by the CTA Advisory scho Cc is coup 


Panel on Insurance. Watch for Fall 
enroll ment announcement — 
your annual chance to join 


or add family members. 


School District 


Mail coupon to Blue Cross at either address: 
4747 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 
; 1919 Webster Street, Oakland 12, California 
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To educate all the children 





ipo you jump in your car and drive exactly one 
mile at exactly 20 miles per hour. You turn around 
and drive home again, exactly one mile at exactly 30 
miles per hour. What is your average speed for the round 
trip? It is really quite a simple problem, and there is 
no trick. 

More than once I have posed this question to a class 
of students in an education course and typically one 
student in a class of 25 or 30 comes up with the correct 
answer in about ten minutes. Most of the others become 
so thoroughly frustrated when they learn that 25 miles 
per hour is not the correct answer that they lose all 
interest. For them the question becomes totally irrele- 
vant. They are not mathematicians and this is not a 
mathematics class. 

Most adults react the same way. If their personal 
occupations or hobbies include mathematics or puzzles, 
they immediately begin grappling with it. Otherwise, no. 


The point is simply that with oldsters and youngsters 
alike, with the products of various hard and soft peda- 
gogies, rare are the people with a free-wheeling intel- 
lectual curidsity that makes them desire knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge and solutions for the joy of 
solving. 

Some may say this problem has little to do with intel- 
lectual curiosity. “Naturally I am interested in all kinds 
of culture,” they will say, “but this is.a mere puzzle.” 

It is not a puzzle. It is a statement of an elementary 
mathematical problem. The elementary solution re- 
quires the application of the fundamental time, rate, and 
distance formula that most students are exposed to in 
about the sixth grade. This is the sort of fundamental 
learning which Arthur Bestor claims our youngsters are 
not getting. They aren't. That is, not many of them. But 
neither did their aunts and uncles and grand-parents. 
With youngsters and oldsters alike 95% will look blankly 
and unbelievingly for a moment when told the answer 
is not 25, then blithely change the subject. 

My experience, both socially and as a teacher of adults 
and a teacher of adolescents, gives me no reason for 
feeling that the people at or beyond middle age, who 
are presumably the products of schools more devoted 
to the fundamentals than are the life-adjusted schools 
of today are any wiser, any more knowledgeable, any 
more devoted to the search for truth, than are the young 
sprouts. 

This does not mean that everyone should be intrigued 


Mr. Robinson is a teacher of social sciences at Carlmont 
High School in Belmont. 
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HOW BASIC IS BASIC EDUCATION? 


By Donald W. Robinson 










by problems and puzzles or be constantly starving for 
knowledge. This is an unnatural state for most people. 





It is natural to have curiosity about certain areas that 
are of genuine interest to us, for reasons that concern 
ourselves. Some of us are interested in the stock market, 
some in colonial cookery, others in space travel, world 
peace, German opera, or Zen Buddhism. 


(Continued to page 40) 











Staff Changes in CTA 






Arnold Wolpert, CTA Field Representative serving 
the Los Angeles area for the past five years, has been 
appointed NEA Western Representative effective Sep- 
tember 9. He will act as field and liaison man for the 
national organization, covering California, Washington, 
Oregon, and other western states. He will make his home 
in the Bay area and will have an office in the CTA build- 
ing in San Francisco. 

James M. Williamson Jr. joined the CTA Field staf 
in August to work in Southern Section, succeeding Luke 
Curtis, who returned to classroom teaching after a year 
on the staff. Jim took his master’s degree at Universit 
of Redlands and has been employed as speech correc: 
tionist in Redlands schools for nine years. He was presi- 
dent of the Redlands Teachers Association for two years 
and has served as chairman of several local and section 
committees. He is married and the father of one bo) 
and two girls. 

















Bruno Merz succeeded August Blanchard as Field 
Service representative in August, serving the Central 
Section. Active in CTA work since he joined the pro- 
fession in 1950, Merz has been a Fresno classroom 
teacher and formerly taught and was a principal in 
Clovis. Bruno, his wife Randy, and three children make 
their home in Fresno. 












Ben Mansell, former chairman of CTA’s committee 0! 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities and an active 
CTA leader in the Monterey area, became a Field repre: 
sentative in August. He received his general secondan 
credential at University of Redlands in 1948, has taught 
and coached at Monterey city schools for nine years, if 
addition to service in the Marines. Ben, wife Ruth, an¢ 
two children will continue to make their home in Mon: 
terey and he will serve the Central Coast and Ba! 
Sections. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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“i Teachers want classroom furniture that will provide proper 
one bo} 


posture for their students, reduce noise, conserve floor space, 
and be durable in use. And they can find all of these benefits 
as Field in American Seating’s complete line of school furniture. 


Central ft gb OZ Take this No. 329 Unit Table with open-front book-box, 
the pro- SEATING for example. It is one of numerous unit tables available 
from American Seating. It comes in various heights; is de- 
signed with pedestal-type steel standards that assure stabil- 
ity, save floor space, permit students to get in or out easily 
; ee with minimum chair scraping. 

701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California The Envoy® Chair No. 368 (shown) is also available 
nittee on a in various seat heights. It is light in weight, combines 
alee 800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California functional beauty Oth enim ond good "pains Self- 
Id repre: adjusting back-rail fits all occupants. These companion 
\ pieces offer much more use-value than ordinary furniture; 

make both teaching and learning easier! 
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Now Standard refines a rare ‘“‘rock’’ 
to give U.S. a new source of gasoline 


. My 
an ve 


High pressure water jet shatters solid Gilsonite. Flume hose washes particles down 
mine floor to pipeline. 


Petroleum products are now being made without crude oil. 
Standard found the answer in a rare hydrocarbon called Gilsonite. 
But it took $16,000,000 and a vast research program to do it. Deep 
in the mountains of Utah our scientists worked out a better, faster 
way to mine Gilsonite. Meanwhile our engineers designed the nation’s 
first pipeline capable of carrying solids suspended in water ... over 
rugged terrain to a spot 72 miles away. 


There Standard* built the nation’s first privately financed refinery to 
make petroleum products from a material other than crude oil. Today 
that refinery turns Gilsonite into high octane gasoline for motorists, 
and the purest coke known for making steel, aluminum and other 
metals. In our country’s search for new sources of fuel, the develop- 
ment of Gilsonite is a major breakthrough. It means the equivalent of 
100,000,000 barrels of oil added to U.S. underground reserves— 
important help in meeting our country’s growing petroleum needs. 


Progress in the West means... 


New sources of gasoline 
to fuel 52 million more 
motor vehicles by 19657 


os 


Nw 


\ (C9 ° 
1965 
tIn 11 Western States 


*Through American Gilsonite Company, 
a Standard affiliate 


ww STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 





Partners In Public Relations... 


(Continued from page 10) 


San Bernardino as “a city with a 
future” and elaborated on the city’s 
virtues as a drawing card for new 
teachers. Many of the citys 1,000 
community leaders who receive the 
bulletin took time to scribble a little 
note of appreciation for the school 
system's tribute to San Bernardino. 

Public Schools Week was rated a 
whopping success by teachers, prin- 
cipals and community. A follow-up 
report of newspaper publicity for the 
observance touched on the following 
activities: 

1. Initial kick-off news story. (Fea- 
turing PSW committee members 
with representation from PTA, 
Masons, teachers’ organization and 
administration.) 

2. Official kick-off news story, in- 
volving community. (State Sen. Cun- 
ningham receiving invitation.) 

3. News release forms sent to 
principals five weeks prior to PSW 
advent. (Elementary and secondary 
PSW committee members spoke at 
principals’ meetings on importance 
of filling out forms which were used 
to write the news story on open house 
observances.) 

4. Press releases featuring PSW 
growth theme sent to all secondary 
school newspapers, surrounding 
business and industrial publications, 
colleges and universities. 

5. Letter sent to editors of local 
newspapers thanking them for past 
help, introducing date and theme of 
PSW coming up and suggesting 
newspapers might use material in 
conjunction with their interest in the 
citys growth. 

6. Letter sent to five large news- 
paper advertisers asking them to in- 
sert PSW dates and theme. 

7. Areas of curriculum selected for 
news photos geared to tie in with 
local theme. 

8. Material compiled for one 
photo-story featuring mayor's proc- 
lamation of PSW. 

9. First-hand newspaper coverage 
arranged for teacher-sponsored PSW 
annual dinner and for Education 
Busiiess Day. Explanatory material 
supplied to newspaper reporters. 
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10. Each school sent a request for 
human interest information to tie in 
with local theme. 

11. Material for newspaper edi- 
torials supplied to press. 

Newspapers like to develop their 
own material. Yet humble observa- 
tion dictates they don’t object to a 
little help from somebody who un- 
derstands their problems. Nothing 
irritates a newspaper man faster than 
to have an outsider (even one with 
buckets full of Fourth Estate experi- 
ence) telling him how to run the 
show. With due respect to these 
happy thoughts, it is still possible to 
guide newspaper coverage of school 
events. School systems can do neces- 
sary long-range planning to break 
ground for newspapers. School sys- 
tems can be on the lookout for good 
newspaper material. 

Another danger on the opposite 
side is that the school press repre- 
sentative will supply incorrect infor- 
mation which might damage the 
school program in some way. 

“I've seen this happen to the point 
where the public information person 
working for the schools is running 
the curriculum,” one superintendent 
stressed. 

This, we have to admit, is possible. 
No teacher likes to feel his teaching 
methods have been garbled or ex- 
tolled via newspaper stories until he 
can't recognize himself or what he 
is doing. 

Accuracy is important 

Whoever handles and plans school 
news must do so with education and 
the good of staff and children upper- 
most in his mind. Bubbling, lovely 
stories of schools which may not be 
true but are tuned to interest the 
reader can generate havoc in school- 
press relations and within a school 
system itself, besides ruining a news- 
paper's reputation for accuracy. 

On the other hand, a lively, honest 
story which tells about the school 
program in a manner the lay public 
can understand is worth its weight in 
gold: 1) Because the public under- 
stands a bit more about the school 
program. 2) The teachers enjoy rec- 
ognition of their efforts. 3) The kids 
are inspired and can't wait to rush 
home and tell Mom and Dad about 
their coming appearance in the press. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


At last an automatic chalk pencil 

precision made of beautiful anodized 

aluminum. The Chalk-Chuck is slender, : 

compact and easy to use. It weighs no more than an ordinary 
piece of chalk! Chalk-Chuck will keep messy chalk dust 
from your hands and clothes and is thrifty too! Savings up to 
50%. Hold Std. size chalk. Chalk-Chucks are anodized in 
six beautiful and exciting colors. SILVER, GOLD, RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, PURPLE. Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
(Special discounts on dozen lot orders.) 


THE CHALK-CHUCK COMPANY 
5611 East 32nd Avenue, Denver 7, Colorado 


PLAN NOW FOR 
Summer Travel 1958 


EUROPE—$995 via Special Student Ships. 


EUROPE—$1,500 via rail through Canada from 
San Francisco back to San Francisco. 


JAPAN—$1,469 with 3 weeks there. Stopovers in 
Hawaii. Extensions to Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
Bali and Manila. 


MEXICO—Easter Tour, 9 days, only $275. 


Write for free folders to be mailed as soon as 
published or see your local agent. 


Hilton Tours 


P.O. Box 1007 Vallejo, California 


EU ROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Ber- , 
lin, Denmark, and Ireland. A _ low-priced, 
different kind of trip for the young in spir- 
it who don't want to be herded around. 

Write to: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

55 Sequoia -— Pasadena, Caliifornia 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW (C) 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted —- Europe [} 
2. Conducted tour folders — Europe [] U.S.A. (1) 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 23-July 4 [(_] 
‘‘A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


lm ARNOLD TOURS Boston ‘itass.” 


Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music | 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music. . . $1.50 


| HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. —_ ($2.65 value) | 
! 2921 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis. | 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


WESTERN NATURE STUDY 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG #6. 
Many new items for 
the new school year. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, Calif. 





Build the lesson right 
before their eyes on an 
Instructo Flannel Board 


What a fascinating visual way to teach! Step 
by step you present a lesson that is easy and 
fun to follow. Colorful, tangible felt symbols 
adhere to the flannel board's surface , . . like 
magic. Every Instructo set is designed to put a 
lesson across. Send for a copy of Instructo's 
complete catalog, 


No. 7—24''x36"" FLANNEL BOARD 
(Folds to 18''x24'') 


No. 8—24''x36'' FLANNEL BOARD 
No. 9—36''x48'' FLANNEL BOARD 


No, 220—FRACTIONAL PARTS (Circles) 


Seven 7" felt circles, assort. colors, One com- 
plete, others divided into halfs, thirds, fourths, 
FE: SN) BE in cics es vvnuccrenswers . $1.00 


No, 235—STUDY OF ANGLES 


19" felt circle, screen-printed with degrees. In- 
cludes felt radii, diameter, and screen-printed 
terms: ''Right, Oblique, Radius,"' etc, 


No. 230—STUDY OF GRAPHS 


Complete set for teaching bar, line, picture, 
circle, and linear-equation graphs. Includes 22'’x 
33"' felt grid, 19" calibrated circle, plus bars, 
oxes, symbols, etc, 


No. 260—STUDY OF PLANT GROWTH 


Teaches growth from seed to flower. Hondsomely 
screen-printed on felt in four colors, Each part 
detaches, Includes 25 terms: ''Node, Root, Stem, 
Pistil,"" ete. $2.50 


No. 30—ALPHABET CAPITALS ASSORT. 


150-3"' die-cut felt capital letters. Choice of red, 
blue, or yellow 


FREE! 


Write for complete catalog of cut-outs for all 
grade levels, 


Order from 
your school 
supply dealer 
or write to: 


oe 
INSTRUCTOs 


eae insta Ue meth 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 2C, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 


‘How do we know which classroom 
activities make good reading? 

Many classroom activities have a 
news peg — and a news peg is some- 
thing of current interest, a timely 
happening which would interest 
some segment of the newspaper's 
readers. 

An example of this is a class of 
fourth graders who built a mission as 
part of their social studies on Early 
California. Though the news story 
interpreted what and how the young- 
sters were learning, news peg was 
that the class had donated the mis- 
sion for the county museum. The 
news story falls into the curriculum 
vein, but is hinged on a news peg. 

Another example is the airplane 
building contest held by sixth grad- 
ers during their aeronautics unit. The 
news story is again curriculum with 
proper interpretation; the news peg 
is the contest. 


Human Interest Pictures 


In another instance a group of chil- 
dren finding bees in their school 
buzzer offered a subject for an en- 
ticing news photo showing several 
youngsters hard at work studying 
bees. The news peg is weak, but the 
photo of attractive youngsters car- 
ried the weight of the story. 

On secondary level, a class of su- 
perior students studying literature 
became a widely read feature story. 
Lead of the story concentrated on 
the teenagers’ thoughts regarding 
Plato and the philosopher's §state- 
ments about youth being easily in- 
fluenced. 

An eye-opener in school press pres- 
entations is the picture page. Most 
photos of classroom curriculum run 
in San Bernardino papers are taken 
by the school district public informa- 
tion staff member. This helps the 
newspapers if they are hampered by 
lack of photographers and the press 
sees painlessly that curriculum can 
be newsworthy and appealing. 

On the other hand, many news- 
papers prefer to take their own 
photos . . . sometimes depending on 
the nature of the news stories. This 
is an area in which the school district 
can shine by coordinating the photo- 
graphs and allowing the newspaper 
to make the final decisions on how 
and where the photo will be taken. 
The public information person 
should accompany the newspaper 
photographer. 


A record of which schools are fea- 
tured in the paper and how often 
helps to equalize which schools end 
which people appear in the paper, 
especially when there's often a 
chance to select some special class. 
rooms and subjects for a newspaper 
photo-news series. 

Not every classroom activity 
makes good newspaper reading and 
a story unread is better off dead. 
When a story is read, it’s a pat on the 
back for every staff member—not just 
the one the write-up concerns. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day, and 
neither is workable school-press re- 
lationship. It’s a long process which 
differs from town to town and from 
school to school. 

News stories on various needs and 
problems of school districts can be 
presented in a positive way without 
gilding the lily to the point where 
readers might well ask “Is everything 
the schools do peaches and cream?” 
And then follow the question with ‘T 
don’t believe it!” 

It’s no sin for a school system to 
admit publicly that it is working on 
a particular problem or that there is 
room for improvement. Psycho- 
logically this idea is sound. Report- 
ing of school news isn’t propaganda 
but an earnest attempt to acquaint 
the public with educational tech- 
niques and methods. 

Newspapers have an obligation to 
inform the public. They are begin- 
ning to realize news about the school 
program can be readable and does 
have a market. This realization is an 
infant trend in many areas, but it is 
growing. Along with this is the rec- 
ognition that school systems need a 
person familiar with public informa- 
tion and education to do the job. 


Teaching in California by Bass and Wol- 


pert, was so successful in its first edition 
last year, that a revision is already avail- 
able from the publisher, Chandler, 13350 
Burke Avenue, Los Altos. 90c. 

New Directions in Teacher Education by 
Paul Woodring, published by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, is a review 
of teacher training programs supported by 
the Fund. 

The Elementary School Program in Cali- 
fornia, a handbook for the orientation of 
teachers, is published as a Bulletin by the 
State Department of Education; volume 
XXVI, No. 2. 

Toward Better Teachers, a study of the 
adequacy of teacher education in Califor- 
nia, prepared by the California Council on 
Teacher Education. Published by State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 3. 
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Teaching Aids 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER NAMES AS 
EDUCATION’S “OSCAR” WINNERS 
for 1957 the following: 


Sponsored Films: ARIZONA AND ITS 
NATURAL, RESOURCES, Bureau of 
Mines—Phelps Dodge; BANANAS? SI, 
SENOR, United Fruit; DON’T SKID 
YOURSELF, Aetna Life; HIGH ROAD, 
Ford; IDAHO AND ITS NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, Bureau of Mines—Richfield Oil; 
MAN OF ACTION, Action; THE PETRI- 
FIED RIVER, Bureau of Mines—Union; 
PLAY IT SAFE, Johnson and Johnson; 
WINGS TO AUSTRIA, Pan American; 
THE WORLD THAT NATURE FORGOT, 


Monsanto. 


Non-Sponsored Films: BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE UNBORN, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films; A DESK FOR BILLIE, National 
Education Association; FACE OF LIN- 
COLN, University of Southern California; 
HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY, Louis 
de Rochemont Associates; MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY (SERIES), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films; PICTURE BOOK PARADE 
(SERIES), Weston Woods Studios; STORY 
OF THE PILGRIMS, McGraw-Hill; THE 
VICE PRESIDENCY, McGraw-Hill; VOT- 
ING PROCEDURES, Indiana University; 
YOU ARE THERE (SERIES), Young 


America. 


Filmstrips (Tie—11 Winners): ART AND 
THE GROWING CHILD, Films for Edu- 
cation; COLOR OF MAN, University of 
California; DIRECTING YOUR DOL- 
LARS, Institute of Life Insurance; GET- 
TING ALONG WITH OTHERS, Young 
America Films; GROOMING FOR BOYS, 
Young America Films; GUIDANCE DIS- 
CUSSION, Jam Handy; MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE, Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS & 
CANDIDATES, New York Times; WORD 
STUDY, Young America Films; WORLD’S 
GREAT RELIGIONS, Life; WORLD WE 
LIVE IN (Parts 9-13), Life. 


AMPEX IS HOST TO EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION RESEARCH ASSN. 


Ampex Corporation, Redwood City, 
demonstrated to educators the new video 
tape recorder. The demonstration, con- 
ducted by Ross Snyder of Ampex, indicated 
that tape has the full fidelity of the original 
broadcast (and thus is far superior to kine- 
scope on film) but, as Snyder pointed out, 
it cannot compete with film for quality. 
Video tape will be especially useful in tele- 
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America’s Railroads 






Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zinc is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 



























Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 








oo 


a a. 
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Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 






Everywhere you look there's zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zine into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day —swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 








vision because it can be erased time after 
time, whereas film when it has once been 
developed, cannot be used over. The cost 
of the recorder (now approximately 
$45,000) makes it likely that it will have 
few applications for school use in the im- 
mediate future, Snyder felt. 


STORIES WITH NUMBERS: Macmil- 
lan filmstrip series for beginning arithmetic. 
Six color filmstrips, $30, for stimulating 
enthusiasm and providing motivation for 
children in primary arithmetic classes. 


These filmstrips give an accurate and de- 
lightful presentation of fundamental con- 
cepts of arithmetic, using numbers through 
6. The titles are: Birthday at the Farm, 
Brown Eggs and White Eggs, Bricks for 
the Fireplace, The Horseback Ride, The 
Swimming Lesson, Feeding Time on the 
Farm. The Macmillan Company, 111 New 
Montgomery, San Francisco 5. 


NOT BY CHANCE. Film: 28 min., B&W 
$175, Color $275. Division of Press and 


Radio Relations, National Education 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


How to make this FIREMANS HELMET 


GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 
PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 


Every girl and boy can be Fire 
Chief in own home. They can 
keep undertheir hats the rules 
that help assure Safety. They 
can make tour of inspection 
from basement, up, listing the 
fire hazards they have learned 
about in class. The parents 
will appreciate this. Wearing a 
helmet lends ‘‘official’”’ look. 


It's easy to make this helmet. On 
flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
head... Color helmet red. Decorate 
with insignia of own fire department. 
Keep in one piece. Cut around the. 
Outside. Bend back corners....... 
y+ » Might use insignia of your local 
fire department or make up a “bri- 
gade”’ with own helmet and insignia, 


4 
y 


Healthful, restful, satisfying! 


Home after a busy day, 


see how refreshed the lively, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum seems 
to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 


Association, 1201 16th St., N.W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. (May be bor. 
rowed from CTA). 


Betsy Mayburn, in her junior high school 
classroom, is an artistic teacher. The way in 
which she carries out her carefully planned 
activities commands admiration and respect. 
It is apparent that Betsy is a highly skilled, 
understanding, and thoroughly professional 
teacher—the kind every parent would want 
for his child. Her work as a teacher is re- 
vealed as a complex and demanding pro- 
fession which requires a very special kind 
of preparation. 

A prospective teacher's specialized train- 
ing for her future work is effectively de- 
scribed. 

Other National Education Association 
film productions include: 

Secure the Blessings, Mike Makes His 
Mark, What Greater Gift?, A Desk for Bil- 
lie, Skippy and the Three R’s, Section Six- 
teen, Freedom to Learn, No Teacher Alone. 

Any may be secured from the State 
association, CTA Building, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


MACHINES THAT HELP THE FARM.- 
ER: Film: 11 min., B&W $50, Color 
$100; Primary, Elementary; Film As- 
sociates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


Introduces two children as they care for 
their backyard garden. They use a spade to 
prepare a seed bed, a rake to level the 
ground, a hoe to make furrows and to culti- 
vate, and they harvest their crop by hand. 
The farmer does the same jobs, but he has 
machines to help him. The farmer’s most 
important machine is a tractor, and to it he 
attaches whatever tools he will need to do 
particular jobs. By using machines, the 
farmer is able to raise the great quantities 
of food our country needs. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. Film: 33 min., B&W $150; 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 

Winner of this year’s Academy Award 
for the best short documentary film, “The 
True Story of the Civil War” is the actual 
record, not a studio enactment, of the great 
struggle that divided our nation in the 
1860’s. Made up entirely of Matthew 
Brady’s original wet plate photographs, 
newspaper cartoons, and headlines from 
the war years, this film takes its viewers 
back in time to survey the whole story of 
the war—its causes, its desperate battles, 
its leaders, and its effect on the nation. Spe- 
cial camera and editing techniques give 
movement and dramatic impact to the re- 
markable old photographs used, many of 
which have never before been seen by the 
general public. 


THE STORY OF JOHN PORTER. Film: 
25 min., Color; Free Loan; Nelson 
Budd, National Canners Association, 
1133 20th St., N.W., Washington, 
Dd. C. 

A film describing what .a fascinating 
career horticulture can be. The men and 
women engaged in its many phases not only 
feed our rapidly increasing population, but 
they have the unique challenge of working 
with living plants. National Canners Asso- 
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BOOKS of professional interest.... 
school 
ey CUBBERLEY OF STANFORD and His _ sor of education at Sacramento junior col- which results in teachers being weighed 
lanned Contribution to American Education, lege. The latter wrote for CTA Journal a and measured for any of several purposes. 
ated by Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Hender- brief account of Cubberley’s life in De- Muriel Crosby contends that the func- 
oi son, Stanford University Press. 1957; cember 1954.—G.G.G. tions of supervision are, indeed, misunder- 
pi 301 pages, $5.75 SUPERVISION AS COOPERATIVE AC- stood. And, she explains, a great deal of 
im This is the life of Ellwood Paul Cubber- TION, by Muriel Crosby. New York: this misunderstanding is due to the general 
g pro ley, professor of education at Stanford from Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. difficulty of converting theory into profes- 
il kind 1898 to 1933, and Dean of the School of All of us in the schools would like to sional action. 
Education there from its establishment un- agree that supervision is not a form of The nature of modern supervision, she 
l train- til his retirement in 1933. The scholarship “over-seeing”, evaluating, and reporting. points out, is reflected in the variety of 
‘ly de- of that thesis is very evident in the book, It is not, we insist, a kind of foremanship — titles now borne by those whose respon- 
as is the style. ae 
ciation Because of the pedestrian, day-by-day 
account of the trivia of Cubberley’s career, 
es His many will probably find the book dull and 
or Bil- unrewarding. However, for those who per- 
mn. Six- sist and who thoughtfully read the evalua- 
Alone. tion of Cubberley’s work which forms the 
State central portion of the volume, there is much 
er St, of value. 
The authors give the impression of be- 
‘ARM- ing fulsome and almost hero-worshipping 
Color in their description of their subject’s ac- 
Im As- complishment; but a realistic summing-up 
Santa of his career is also given. His limitations 
as well as his strengths are clearly set forth, 
are for and his tendency to exalt the role of the 
ade to superintendent at the expense of the pro- 
el the fessional status of the teacher is duly rec- 
colt. ognized. 
hand. Cubberley was a pioneer writer on the 
he has history of education. He exerted great in- 
; most fluence in the “Riverside Textbooks”, which 
o it he he edited, eventually comprising 106 books 
to do which sold more than 3,000,000 copies. 
s, the Sears is professor of education, emeritus, 4 
tities at Stanford. Henderson is coordinator of a new development in chart racks 
secondary education and associate profes- 
CIVIL 
$150; ciation was particularly interested because ree 
w-Hill the ties of industry and agriculture are con- 
Street, stantly growing closer. Its members believe . , S chews — t 
it is the responsibility of food packers to ae ee rere eee 
contribute in every way possible to the pro- on the wall and frees critical floor 
duction of high-quality food, and to guar- space for other activities. 
actual antee the future of scientific agriculture by 
* encouraging young people to take part in it. 
‘thew (THE SAXOPHONE. Film: 24 min., B&W 
abe $100, Color $200; for band directors, 
: Seems instrumental music instructors, other 
iewers music educators and their students; has many new features that make it more flexible 
ory of Educational Materials Services, Uni- and economical. The CR 21 may be removed in sec- 
attles versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- onds from its wall mounting and stored in a closet 
.. Spe- homa. or drawer. The adjustable EASE-ON rings make it pos- 
; give Covers basic fundamentals: embouchure, sible to use various size charts and special material. 
he re- vibrato, breathing, tonguing, fingering, how The new, advanced design features encourage greater 
ny of to attain speed in playing, importance of use of visual aids at any grade level and yet the 
DY the good posture, effect of the mouthpiece on CR'21 costs as little as the average classroom chair. 
; tone. A brochure discussing in detail the You can relieve critical floor space by writing . . . 
; playing techniques developed in the film, toda 
Film: is available at no additional cost. Film may Y 
Nelson be rented (1 to 5 days) at $5 for color, 
lation, $2.50 black and white. 
ngton, THE U. S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- @seeeceeeeeeceeseessesseseseesenese 
nating SION, San Francisco Operations Office, 
— 518 17th St., Oakland 12, is the source 126 - 25TH AVENUE 
2 only of a film guide of motion picture films SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
ha on atomic energy available on free 
orking loan for scheduled, non-profit, and 


non-commercial screenings. Write for 
your copy. 
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oer The Children’ . + Books wit. , s ve e Enloymeny 


a 
es @ 2 = 
ek * Enrich Unit Study 
‘ee 9% a few of the fascinating the new 
F: eee Childrens Press books on “I WANT TO BE” series 
cue SCIENCE for youngest readers 






The True Book of I Want To Be 
Air Around Us An Animal Doctor 
Birds We Know A Baker 





*: ba. Insects A Bus Driver “> 


oY Moon, Sun, Stars © CO A Coal Miner hy 
x”: Plants We Know A Dairy Farmer \ 
Pee hs Reptiles A Fisherman = 
; : ot : i i armen. mw A Nurse 


Science Experiments 





fe . &. An Orange Grower 
a ee You and A Pilot 
a Atomic Energy A Teacher 
Mabe Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer 
~~ * How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 


Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there’s a Childrens 


oe * Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 
cit perience with authentic material that’s lavish in color and 
a presented in a way that’s sure to keep children’s interest. 
—— ~ 
fa Write TODAY for your NEW free Correlation Guide (to 
and spark REMEDIAL READING, and broaden SUBJECT 
Ys ‘ AREAS) and complete catalog of Childrens Press books. . 


Childrens Press Pra ey ie wee al eee ee ee 


ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM FOR 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3 through 6 


RIDDLES 
NUMBER TRICKS 
MAGIC SQUARES 


PUZZLES 
BRAIN TEASERS \ means to have fun with arithmetic and 


at the same time develop competency in 


WORD GAMES the application of number thinking. 

The program consists of 32 colorful book- 
lets—16 pages each—with eight booklets 
for each erade. The books cover a wide 
range of materials—number tricks, puz- 
zles. number and word games, brain 
teasers, historical stories, short cuts, num- 
ber problems integrated with science and 
social studies, etc.—all designed to broaden 
the pupil's experience with numbers and 
make his study of arithmetic richer, more 
interesting, more dynamic. 


Sold only by the package, eight different 
books per package for each grade. May be 
used with any arithmetic program. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 









sibility is centered in fostering increasingly 
effective teaching and learning. Consultant, 
coordinator, helping teacher, resource 
worker, and specialist are common titles 
designating those who engage in modem 
supervision. 

This book, then, is an extension of the 
concept that supervisors work with teach- 
ers as specialists in curriculum, methods, 
and techniques. They bring a knowledge of 
children, skills in working with people, 
and aptitude for helping teachers to help 
themselves in solving their problems. 

Utilizing a narrative, rather than abstract 
textbook style, the book reviews the pro- 
cedures that are now in common use: con- 
ference, observations (“modern style’), 
demonstrations, group meetings, and rec- 
ord-keeping. Mrs. Crosby focuses each 
technique by means of a personalized “Mrs. 
Slowe”, whose work as “helping teacher’ is 
thus characterized in a number of specific 
school situations. 

Stress is given to that aspect of supér- 
vision known as curriculum development. 
While somewhat removed* fromr the im- 
mediate scenes of the classroom with its 
characters and its continuing drama, this 
too is a procedure in which the teacher par- 
ticipates with principal and supervisor. For 
it is in the thinking through of curricular 
content, in the preparation of materials for 
classroom use, in the development of spe- 
cific experiences for children, that school 
personnel are able to be most successful 
in their respective functions. 


The values of this book which are repre- 
sented by its interesting style and over-all 
content do, however, suffer some diminu- 
tion. Bibliographical references at ends of 
chapters, plus chapter summaries, could 
make the book more useful. We missed 
reference even in the bibliographies to the 
general contributions in supervision of 
Kimball Wiles. And, one would wish that 
in works on education, the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors were not so uni- 
versally “she”.—N.K. 


GREATER THAN MAN, by Pauline Hil- 
liard and Marion Belt Nesbitt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1957. 46 
pp., $1.40. 


In a world where there is increasing 
emphasis on the material aspects of living 
as individuals in human relations, and in 
the measurement of what is success, this 
little book will help children understand 
those values that are lasting and creative. 
Children, parents and teachers will like it 
for its beauty and truth of thought and 
illustration as it relates life to the universe, 
to social history, to patriotism, to living 
with people, and to living with one’s self. 

And all this in only 46 captivating pages 
for elementary children. Dr. Hilliard is 
Professor of Elementary Education at the 
University of Florida; Marion Belt Nesbitt 
teaches at Matthew Maury School in Vir- 
ginia.—Mrs. Mary Zuber, Chairman, CTA 
Moral & Spiritual Values Committee. 


WHY TEACH? Edited by D. Louise Sharp. 
Henry Holt, New York. 240 pp., $4.00. 

The title of this book will draw a second 
glance from any educator who sees it. It 
should be placed in the hands of those 
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‘,}0 are considering teaching as a career. 
From 120 men and women in all walks 
life, Dean Sharp has selected testimo- 

ials which range in length from half a 

age to five pages which describe the re- 

wards of the teaching profession. Repre- 
sented are such leaders as General Omar 
Bradley, John Lester Buford, Norman 
Cousins, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, Herold C. Hunt, Helen Keller, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Judge Harold 
Medina, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Mark Van Doren. It concludes 
with The Teacher's Prayer, by Gabriela 
Mistral.—V.L.T. 


Random Notes 
About Books 


A contest to encourage teachers to foster 
creative writing among children in middle 
grades is being sponsored through Random 
House. Prizes, fittingly enough, will be in 
books, first prize being $1,000 worth. Se- 
cure contest rules and entry blanks from 
Walter Farley Writing Contest, Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Only 1000 copies of Ted Martin’s "Build- 
ing a Teaching Profession” were printed but 
the sales proceeds, if any, will go into the 
NEA Centennial Building Fund. To those 
who remember Martin’s quarter-century of 
service to NEA as director of the member- 
ship division, the inside story he tells of the 
development of the national organization 
will direct a must purchase. It is a good 
book but does not compare as interpretive 
history with Edgar B. Wesley’s “NEA, the 
First Hundred Years”. Wesley’s 419 page 
book, released at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, is written with humor, perception, and 
authenticity. We’ll have more about Wes- 
ley and his book in the future — and we'll 
always have the volume handy for refer- 
ence, 


O. E. Hood, a Los Angeles teacher- 
psychologist, whose work with brain- 
injured children was described in an ar- 
ticle in CTA Journal for May, 1954, has 
written a skillful, sympathetic, and modest 
book, “Your Child or Mine”. Published by 
Harper this summer at $3.00, special edu- 
cation teachers will find this book a solid 
core of information with touches of humor 
and hope. Hood, with the help of the Put- 
nam Foundation, started a boarding school 
where he has led scores of lost children 
down the crooked path toward normalcy. 


Strolling the aisles of the well-packed 
exhibition hall at the NEA convention in 
Philadelphia, delegates and visitors found 
dozens of displays by school textbook pub- 
lishers. In the stall set up by Pocket Books, 
Inc. of New York we picked up a “Selected 
List of Titles for High Schools and Col- 
leges, 1957”. Here are listed virtually all 
the great classics of literature, libraries of 
gre»t art; the giants in poetry, languages, 
histury, economics, religion, and science. 
Anc all for 25 cents to 50 certs a copy. 
Who said it would cost a fortune to own a 
gre t library of the masters? Included are 
the product of Comet, Pocket Library, and 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 
35 characters and spaces for the first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must 


accompany order. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


16MM SOUND & SILENT educational, instructional films 


in exc. cond. Over 50% savings. Screening privilege. 
Opportunity to build up A/V library. Write: 
GAINES 16" FILMS CO., Box 114, Skokie, Illinois 


GIVE A GIFT OF GAMES for all subjects. Spinatest, the 
spinner that attaches to blackboards, the easy way fo 
review or test any subject. Draws circles, radial lines 
for chartmaking. Highly visible for classes, groups. 
$3.50. Tabletop model $2.50. SPINATEST, Box 241, 
Hermosa Beach, California. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


SAMPLE 35c—copy of "The Aquarium Magazine” send 
10c to INNES PUBLISHING CO., 12th and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


"MASCULINE SYMBOLISM in ‘57 Car” by S. |. Haya- 
kawa; ‘’Signif. of Being Unique,” by E. C. Kelley; 
“Aspects of Afr. Sculpt.,”” by L. Segy. Read the current 
issue of ETC: A Review of General Semantics. $4 a yr., 
trial issue $1. Dept. C., 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10. 


THE TEACHER’S CODE. Handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 


PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. A summary 
of national research directed to the improvement of 
California salary schedules. Send 50c to CTA, ask for 
Research Bulletin No. 86. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE YOUTH—a handbook 
on preparation for teaching that has proved a great 
help in recruitment. Send 35c to CTA for your copy 
of ‘Careers in Education.” 


TEACHER COMPETENCE, its nature and scope. This is a 
revision of the popular ‘Measure of a Good Teacher.’ 
50c from CTA. 


Permabook, all in paper backs of course, 
but all well printed and beautifully de- 
signed on acceptable grades of non-glazed 
pulp. Teachers will do well to recommend 
these economical buys for student pur- 
chase: lists available from Pocket Books, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Another impressive list is now available 
from Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. The well- 
known and widely used Life Adjustment 
booklets, written to solve the everyday 
problems of teen-agers, now includes 54 
titles. For grades six through nine, the 


ARTS, CRAFTS, HOBBIES 


ART SLIDES from American & European Museums. 
Send $1.00 for three 2x2 color slides & catalogs. 
ARTCO, Box 455CTA, Van Nuys, California. 


LEATHERCRAFT. We supply imported & domestic 
leathers for classroom projects. Kits, accessories, 
tools. Req. catalog on school letterhead. MIDAS, 
Box 1255, Dept. C, Huntington Park, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED, man or woman. Instructor Phys. Ed. Aft. 
& Eves. 40-hr. wk. $4500-$4800 to start dep. on 
qualif. Gd. op. for advance. Jewish Community Center, 
3200 California St., San Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN., 
P.0. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 


U.N. WAY FOLK-TOY FAIR! 157 Choices! Love and 
imagination. Penny prices. 3rd yr. Free list. PACIFIC 
NEW ENGLAND CORP. Box 1152, Studio City, Calif. 


LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? “Avoca” handwoven Irish 
tweeds, rare colors. Bleeding madras. Winter cottons 
from India. Imported tartans. ‘Aran’ sweaters. Carol 
Brown, Dept CTA, Putney, Vermont. 


PORTABLE MIMEQGRAPH! Weight 15 Ibs. Smallest, 
cheapest spirits duplicator. DuPont Distributors, Dept. 
5, 2153 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 32. 


CHARCOAL PORTRAIT SKILLFULLY drawn from photo. 
$11.00 and up. Details from Gemery, 365 Long Hill 
Ave., Shelton, Conn. 


POCKET MICROSCOPE! 50X — See nature’s wonders, 
2500 times magnification. $1.00 ppd. DuPont Dis- 
tributors, 2153 Amsterdam Ave., New York 32, Dept. 5. 


Junior Life Adjustment booklets deal with : 
guidance and adjustment to school, grow- 
ing up, and family and personal problems. 
They provide excellent supplementary 
reading for these grade levels. The junior 
series now include 29 titles and the new 
modern world of science booklets provide 
eight more intriguing subjects. The adjust- 
ment titles can be bought at 50 cents each 
(1 to 19 copies) with additional discounts 
for quantity. The science booklets run 
slightly higher and the set of eight is priced 
at $4.25. Every guidance counselor should 
have a library of SRA publications. 
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How Basic Is Basic Education? 
(Continued from page 30) 


Part of the responsibility of the schools is to give to 
every boy and girl just as full a mastery as possible of 
the three R’s, so that he will be equipped to pursue 
effectively whatever interests he chooses, as well as 
those which are thrust upon him. 

To this high school teacher it long ago became ap- 
parent that not all students possess the same background, 
intelligence, or interest in mastering the facts of United 
States history. So I tailor my assignments so that every 
student is encouraged to do just a little more than I 
think he is capable of doing. Just enough to keep him 
challenged. 

For the most part it works. This doesn’t mean that 
every student learns to love history and tears his heart 
out studying the lives of the founding fathers. But 
enough of them do to make me realize that they are 
learning a great deal more than they would if they were 
given a set of standard assignments which would be a 
snap for the bright ones and practically impossible for 
the slow ones. And the vast unscholarly majority at least 
remains cooperatively neutral. Many whose imagina- 
tions do not become literally ignited with ardor for his- 
tory nevertheless put forth some real effort, show flashes 
of genuine interest, and escape the “I hate history” com- 
plex which was so often the aftermath of the good old- 
fashioned undiluted standards type of teaching. 

In the light of 21 years of teaching experience it seems 
meaningless and irrelevant to make a choice between 
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traditional and progressive, coercive and permissive, 
academic and life-adjustment, or any other either-or 
choice. You give the students what you think they can 
take best and profit from most, and that’s that. 

Just because Johnny can take it and like it and is get- 
ting a solid academic grounding with wide reading in 
the source materials, while Sammy gets the thinned 
down version of the same which his limited reading 
skill and intellectual power permit him to grasp, the 
result is not a lowering of standards. In my experience 
it has resulted in raising standards, raising the levels of 
effort, achievement, understanding, and interest of most 
of the students to something much closer to their theo- 
retical capacities. 

Teachers should insist that pupils learn facts, and 
learn them carefully, correctly, and thoroughly. Still the 
determination of which facts are to be learned can be 
arbitrary or otherwise. When I studied United States 
history in high school we were required to learn hun- 
dreds of facts, including the facts relating to the Credit 
Mobilier, the Treaty of Guadeloupe-Hidalgo, the Drago 
Doctrine, the Ostend Manifesto, the Insular Cases, and 
the Battle of Lundy’s Lane. Everyone in the class was 
required to learn the same facts. 

Now there is nothing insignificant about these events 
from American history. They are all salient events, a 
knowledge of which helped us to arrive at an under- 
standing of our nation. 

Today my students are exposed to many more facts 
than I encountered. They are told more, they read more 
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books, write more papers, take more 
tests. As a result they learn more 
facts. But they are not told which 
facts they must learn. High standards 
are maintained, but not arbitrary 
standards. 

[t is difficult to comprehend what 
the critics have in mind when they 
complain that education is being di- 
luted by giving different kinds of stu- 
dents different kinds of programs 
according to their abilities. Is one 
boy’s algebra diluted because an- 
other less capable lad gets applied 
math instead? Is one scholar’s litera- 
ture less scholarly because the less 
competent student is placed in a less 
scholarly class in English for every- 
day usage? Everyone has known for 
years that graduation from high 
school cannot necessarily mean 
readiness for college. 

Conscientious teachers everywhere 
are both advocates and practitioners 
of high standards, attention to funda- 
mentals, and challenging every stu- 
dent to achieve his best. 


But why in the name of basic edu- 
cation should every student be given 
the same dose of the same medicine? 

The statement of purpose of the 
Council for Basic Education asserts 
that the schools are for all of the chil- 
dren of all the people. The first sub- 
heading states the goal “That all stu- 
dents without exception receive ade- 
quate instruction in the basic intel- 
lectual disciplines, especially Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, history, 
and foreign languages.” And state- 
ment No. 3 presents the ideal “That 
clear standards of actual accomplish- 
ment are used to measure each stu- 
dent’s progress and to govern promo- 
tion to higher levels of the educa- 
tional system.” 

Whoever can make those three ob- 
jectives work at the same time will 
have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone. To educate all of the children 
of all of the people effectively in 
English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and foreign languages, while 
applying absolute standards of ac- 
complishment sounds straightfor- 
ward, simple, and logical only to one 
who has had no first-hand experience 
in the education of all of the children 
of all of the people. 

The president of the Council for 
Basic Education is a practicing his- 
torian who must recognize the im- 
possibility of reversing the democra- 
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tic trend in 20th century American 
culture. Mass education is here to 
stay. Would he cheapen scholarship 
by trying to make scholars of every- 
one? Or has he discovered a new 
process for the manufacture of silk 
purses? No constructive purpose is 
served by speculating on the motiva- 
tions of controversial leaders. We are 
not concerned with controversy. We 
are interested in education. We all 
have our blind spots, even when we 
are trained to be scientific and schol- 
arly. And especially when we are 
angry. 

Besides, who says we are failing to 
maintain standards of scholarship to- 
day — besides Bestor and Lynd and 
Fuller and a minority of parents 
whose children are a bitter disap- 
pointment to them? 

Harvard doesn't say so. Harvard 
says that its students ure far superior 
to the Harvard students of 25 years 
ago, when 20% of the student body 
was dropped for reasons of academic 
failure. Today only 2% flunk out. 
And today, whatever the reasons, 


graduates of public schools make 


consistently higher academic records 
at Harvard, and at Princeton, than 
do graduates of independent schools. 
I can't prove that the schools are 
doing a good job today any more 
than Arthur Bestor can prove that 
they are not. It remains a matter of 
opinion, in which the optimist will 
see the bottle as half full while the 
pessimist calls it half empty. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 





Socrates said “the children now 
love luxury; they show disrespect for 
elders. They contradict their parents 
and tyrannize over their teachers.” 

The Boston School Committee said 
in 1845 that “a large proportion of 
the scholars of our first classes, boys 
and girls of 14 and 15 years of age, 
when called upon to write simple 
sentences without the aid of a dic- 
tionary or a master, cannot write 
without such errors in grammar, in 
spelling, and in punctuation, as we 
should blush to see in a letter from a 
son or daughter of their age.” 

In 1856 another New England 
school committee recorded that “Our 
schools are in a feeble and backward 
state. We think the modern mode of 
instruction is decidedly bad.” 

In 1957 Arthur Bestor writes, “ . 

Incidentally, the average speed for 
the round trip is 24 miles per hour. 


TREASURE HUNTERS ONLY 


Legends of lost mines have no place in 
the book-review section of a teacher’s pro- 
fessional journal. But we'll slip in a tiny 
plug for “On the Trail of Peg Leg Smith’s 
Lost Gold” because the CTA Journal editor 
is the author. Published by Desert Press, 
Inc., of Palm Desert, the 50 page illustrated 
booklet sells for $1.50. The price may seem 
high to a teacher but it includes some valu- 
able tips on the possible location of the 
long-lost Peg Leg gold, stories which Wil- 
son McKenney gathered in his desert days 
1930-39. The story will provide a pleasant 
evening of readable entertainment, might 
suggest material for a story hour on a rainy 


day. 


If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
J let ae gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
Nes your BOOK—we —— design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 

WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CT-10 

200 Varick St.. W. ¥. 14 
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Code Interpretation 


Joint Statement 


Hits Kickbacks 


« A FTER I had arranged for a leading music dealer 
to exhibit instruments in our school library as a 
service to parents in this area, the dealer offered me a 
15 per cent commission on all instruments he sold dur- 
ing the exhibit. Under what conditions would it be 
ethical for me to accept this commission?” 
This query from a teacher was the stimulus to action 
by the CTA Personnel Standards Commission, after a 


number of other complaints regarding teachers accep'- 
ing kickbacks on musical instrument sales had been 
reported. 

Two avenues of action were open to the Commission. 
It could investigate one of the complaints regarding the 
practices of an individual teacher, or it could attempt to 
correct the problem at its source. The teacher's question 
suggested that the latter course would be the more 
appropriate. ; 

Leaders of the California Music Educators Associa- 
tion and the Music Trades Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia were approached. Both groups expressed keen 
interest in cooperating with the Commission. A draft of a 
proposed joint declaration was reviewed by all groups. 
Each suggested some changes. These were incorporated 
in the second draft, which won approval by all parties 
last April. 

A resolution then was adopted by the Commission as 
its interpretation of Application I-9 of the Code of Ethics 
for California Teachers—“The professional teacher ac- 
cepts no remuneration, directly or indirectly, for tutor- 
ing or equipping members of his own classes.” 


JOINT DECLARATION OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Music Trades Association of Northern California 
Music Trades Association of Southern California 


Personnel Standards Commission, CTA 
California Music Educators Association 


Since all organizations participating in this declaration are inter- 
ested in the music education of California’s school children, and 
in furthering the interest of these young people in the art of music; 
and 

Since, in this common effort, harmony and _ understanding 
should prevail to the end that the professional standards of teach- 
ers will be protected and advanced, and the business standards 
of dealers will be defined; 


Now the following joint declaration of ethical practices and 
relationships is adopted and approved: 
First. The retail music merchant shall sell musical instruments 
and merchandise of good quality at fair prices to the 
public school pupils of California, and he shall, at all 
times, assist the community public school music teacher 
in promoting an interest in the study of vocal and instru- 
mental music. 


Second. The public school music teacher shall not sell musical 
instruments or merchandise directly or indirectly to his 
pupils, or accept commissions of any kind, in any manner 
whatsoever, from any manufacturer, jobber or music 
merchant for recommending any kind, brand, or make 
of musical merchandise. This is not intended to prevent 
a teacher employed part-time in a music merchandising 
establishment from serving any customer voluntarily 
entering the establishment, but it would preclude his 
suggesting or encouraging his pupils to patronize the 
merchant who employs him. 


Third. It shall be the prerogative of every public school music 
teacher in California to examine and test the suitability 
of all musical instruments and merchandise purchased 
by school pupils for use in school study, and, if an item 
is found deficient, to communicate with the retail mer- 
chant selling the item, looking toward the immediate 
adjustment of the difficulty, but the public school music 
teacher shall not recommend to his pupils or their par- 
ents any single make or brand of instrument exclusively. 


Fourth. Though the public school music teacher should not rec- 
ommend any specific retail merchant for purchase of 
musical instruments or merchandise, he may appropri- 
ately inform his pupils or their parents which vendors 
maintain membership in the Music Trades Associations 
of Northern California and Southern California or other- 
wise subscribe to these ethical standards. 

No California retail music merchant will offer commis- 


sions of any kind, in any manner whatsoever, to any 
public school music teacher to induce the teacher to 
recommend his establishment to pupils or their parents, 
or to recommend any kind, brand or make of musical 
merchandise carried exclusively in the local community 
by his establishment, or as a gratuitous reward for so 
recommending. 

Sixth. If any public school music teacher solicits remunera- 

tion in return for business recommendations, the retail 

music merchant will report this fact immediately to the 

Personnel Standards Commission of the California 

Teachers Association, or to the employing district off- 

cials. 

If any manufacturer, jobber or retail merchant offers 2 

teacher a commission of any kind as a reward for rec- 

ommending his product or place of business, the teacher 
will report this fact immediately to the CTA Personnel 

Standards Commission or the California Music Edu- 

cators Association Ethics Committee, who in turn will 

supply full information to the appropriate trade asso- 
ciation. 

Eighth. It shall be the duty of each California retail music mer- 
chant to assist readily and quickly all public school music 
teachers in his community, to see that pupils have proper 
and suitable instruments, by exchange or otherwise; to 
stock such instruments and merchandise for sale to pupils 
as the teachers may request or recommend to the dealer; 
to arrange for the renting or loaning of instruments to 
talented pupils upon the recommendation of the teach- 
ers; and generally to cooperate with the public school 
music teachers along these lines. In the event any local 
retail merchant fails, neglects. or refuses so to cooperate 
with his public school music teachers, the teachers then 
shall have the right and privilege, without violating this 
declaration, to seek and find other retail sources for the 
musical instruments and merchandise necessary and re- 
quired by the pupils in the proper study of music. 


Enforcement of the above principles as they pertain to pro- 
fessional conduct of teachers will be arranged by the CTA 
Personnel Standards Commission in cooperation with the Ca'’- 
fornia Music Educators Association, with the understanding tit 
the Music Trades Associations of Northern and Southern Caii- 
fornia may deny membership to any retail music dealer fou :d 
in violation of these precepts. 
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This is your column. It contains offers of 
many educational materials not available 
in other magazines. Watch for it in each 
issue. Order items you can use before sup- 
plies are exhausted. For fastest response, 
write directly to advertiser—or use conve- 
nient coupon below. 


41. Classroom Wall Charts Set of three 
graded charts on railroads, 22x34”, in color, 
file folded, with lesson plans. One set per 
classroom. (Assn. of American Railroads) 


42. Highways to History — wall mural 
8’ wide, in full color, showing beautiful 
photographs of 10 historically famous places 
in America. Includes 8-page lesson topic, 
which takes your class on tours to America’s 
best-loved shrines. If additional topics are 
desired, jot down number you need—not 
more than 15 to a classroom, please. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


43. Catalog of books on Counseling, 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and Plays, 
plus other subjects of special interest to 
Bible students. (Muhlenberg Press) 


44. Army Occupations and You. Well- 
indexed handbook (312 pp.) of the Army’s 
ten occupational areas, with related civilian 
jobs. Designed to help young people plan 
their careers. Intended for guidance coun- 
seling work with students and reference for 
both. (Dept. of the Army) 


45. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. Especially for use of principals, 
guidance counselors, coaches and teachers. 
Source book of ideas and suggestions to as- 
sist in tailor-making the military guidance 
program in the light of student needs and 
local resources. (Dept. of the Army) 


46. Catalog “Handicraft Materials,” 
listing low priced project ideas for items as 
stained glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated. 


(Cleveland Crafts Co.) 


‘7. Folder on “Origins of New Eng- 
land” tour, summer 1958. Study Course on 
Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also folder on Eu- 
ropean Tours 1958. Indicate which folder 


is (esired. (Arnold Tours) 


3. Samples with brochure and pieces 


on <ardboard cut out letters for use on bul-’ 


let.» boards, etc. (Redikut Letter Company) 
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7. Classroom Clinic for Elementary 
Teachers. World Book offers Classroom 
Clinic on wide range of subjects, including 
Social Studies, Science, Classroom Activi- 
ties, Tool Subjects, and other matters of in- 
terest to teachers. (Field Enterprises) 


8. Posture Posters set of 5—designed for 
use in classroom to illustrate the principles 
of healthful posture. (American Seating Co.) 


11. Catalog of flannel boards and felt 
cut-out sets for all grade levels—first grade 
through high school. (Jacronda Mfg. Co.) 


13. Help! Help! Help! Illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written man- 
uscripts and are interested in book publica- 
tion. (Greenwich Book Pub.) 


19. Request Card for copy of Teacher’s 
Manual for 30th Annual Standard School 
Broadcast Course, “Storyland of Music.” 
This 1957-58 series of broadcasts will feat- 
ure a symphony orchestra, concert band 
and folk- dance orchestra, conducted by 
Carmen Dragon; well-known New Orleans 
jazz band; Hawaiian orchestra and singers; 
jug band; and full cast of vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, choral groups, dramatic ac- 
tors, narrators and guest artists. Each pro- 
gram will include some of these features 
in telling the “Storyland of Music.” (Stand- 
ard Oil of Calif.) 


20. Correlation Guide & Catalog: List- 
ing of titles broken down by Unit Study 
Groupings and Grade Reading Levels. 
Quick reference—to help teachers enrich 
Unit Study, spark Remedial Reading and 
broaden Subject Areas. (Childrens Press) 


26. 5-Point Protection for Athletes in 
Action. Illustrates important safety features 
built into Athletic Glasses. Shows why these 
glasses, specially designed for rough treat- 
ment, protect athletes all over America. 


Available in quantities. (Benson Optical 
Co.) 


37. Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plies. 16-page illus. catalog of ms. and cur- 
sive writing textbooks and supplies, includ- 
ing paper, pens, etc. Prices are shown for 
all items. Free Cursive Alphabet Desk Cards 
available in classroom quantities. Indicate 
number desired. Offer expires Dec. 15, 
1957. (A. N. Palmer Co.) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktest, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are math., 
science, reading, music, history, geog., ind. 
arts (dwg. and shopwork), health and many 
others as well as many types of achieve- 
ment, evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pp. (Steck Co.) 


57. Real Money from Far-off Lands 
Collection of 35 real foreign coins (all new 
money). Included is World Map Coin 
Holder, a 21” x 153%4” Rand McNally World 
Map in full color with illustrations and 
places for 60 coins. See Kraft Foods Com- 
pany ad elsewhere in this issue for full il- 
lustration and order coupon. Price $1.00, 
cash with order. 


4. “Music For Every Child” folder. Full 
information on Harmony Band Instruments 
which makes it possible for children as 
early as the first grade to play 3-part music 


from first lesson on. (Handy Folio Music 
Co.) 


59. Literature on the Christian Science 
Monitor, a newspaper that will give you 
ideas for interesting class discussions. 
(Christian Science Monitor) 


60. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, etc., particularly devoted to west- 
ern nature study. Catalog No. 5 (Nature- 
graph Company—San Martin, Calif.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired: 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


41. 42. 43. 
4. hs 
37. 39. 


Subject 
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editorial postscript.... 


EARLY four years ago your 

CTA staff had a week-end con- 
ference at Asilomar “to have a good 
look at the future.” In two days of 
thinking under the expert guidance 
of our executive secretary, we came 
up with some sound ideas. In sum- 
mary, our questions explored eight 
areas of activity in which we might 
expect substantial gain in the next 
ten years. 

We are well ahead of schedule. 

Legal Recognition — We sponsored 
and now have on the law books a 
statute which recognizes qualified 
teachers as expert witnesses in court 
on cases involving tenure. 

Organizational Leadership—We insti- 
tuted leadership training workshops 
and field conferences at the local 
level, set up the annual local presi- 
dents’ leadership seminar. Positive 
results in organizational “know how” 
have brought amazing results. 

Membership Service — Special serv- 
ices, including group insurance in 
three areas, have been added, result- 
ing in tremendous monetary savings 
for CTA members. 

Higher Education—Creation of our 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and effective staff liaison with state 
colleges and universities has vastly 
improved CTA’s service and _ influ- 
ence at this level. 

Affiliate Coordination—Assistance on 
legislation and publications as well 
as close coordination on plans for 
construction of an Education Center 
have marked a growing teamwork 
with CTA’s affiliated organizations. 

Improved Communications — An ac- 
celerated Field Service program and 
greatly increased production of pub- 
lications have improved working re- 
lationships between CTA staff and 
membership. 

Curriculum — The work of the 
relatively new Commission on Edu- 
cational Policy has helped the 
profession to define its position in 
relation to “what we should teach 
and how we should teach it.” We 
have ventured into examination of 
method and in-service training. 

Public Relations—Active and aggres- 
sive work in school public relations 
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began only recently. The growing 
and intelligent cooperation of press, 
radio, and television has stimulated 
staff activity, with every indication 
that the pace will quicken. 

These are the eight points about 
which we talked during a November 
week end in 1953. We studied these 
objectives during the following 
spring—and we did something about 
them. CTA has won substantial gains 
on every point. 


~~ June many of us who had par- 
ticipated in the 1953 brain-storm- 
ing saw Arthur Corey demonstrate 
his leadership again. For the staffs 
of all the state teacher associations, 
he outlined a definition of goals 
which may ultimately have a signal 
effect on a million or more US. 
teachers. 

“Toward Professional Maturity,” 
the article published in September 
CTA Journal, was a condensation of 
the Corey speech which challenged 
and excited state association leaders 
at Trenton. 

The formula he described for a 
state teacher organization is not new 
to us in CTA. He was accurately pic- 
turing the CTA program which has 
taken form in the last four years. 
New, however, is the dramatic im- 
pact of his defiance of teacher union- 
ism and the relatively impoverished 
position the unions have taken. 

The nine standards Dr. Corey has 
set up will be accepted as goals in 
many states. A few states have al- 
ready adapted a large part of the 
California program and others are 
asking for staff advice on setting up 
procedures to attain comparable 
ends. 

Basic to the CTA program is the 
objective of competent teaching, 
with every individual member taking 
his place in a preeminent profession. 
To attain this goal, teachers must 
think and plan together. 


oe 400 presidents of local as- 
sociations met at Asilomar Au- 
gust 25-28 for the third leadership 
seminar in an annual series which has 





grown increasingly popular and pro!- 
itable. 

In discussion circles, elective 
groups, and general sessions the 
presidents absorbed a_ background 
on CTA organization and objectives, 
national affiliation, parliamentary 
procedures, public relations, mem- 
bership, professional policies, com- 
munication, legislation, and associa- 
tion services. 

Here, for a few hours, we saw 
“grass roots” absorbing the nutrient 
to assure vigorous and sturdy growth 
through another season. We saw eag- 
erness for action, combined with in- 
telligent questioning and discussion. 
We saw the potential power of the 
largest professional association gath- 
ering itself for unity and effective- 
ness. 

Voluntarily, these leaders spend 
many days a year in thoughtful effort 
to improve the profession of teach- 
ing. If teachers prosper and grow in 
stature, to these people goes the cred- 
it. No staff worker can do more than 
suggest and assist; the local president 
plans, leads, inspires, directs—demo- 
cratically. 

The key to CTA power is accep- 
tance of responsibility, voluntarily. 
Teachers are professional people 
who are also public servants. To serve 
selflessly is primary. But to serve 
with dignity and personal satisfac- 
tion is human. The dual roles—to 
serve society and to serve oneself— 
are made possible through California 
Teachers Association. And the ful- 
fillment of those roles begins and 
reaches maturity in the local profes- 
sional association. 


oe phoned an insurance agent 
and asked in great excitement 
if the agent insured houses against 
fire. Getting an affirmative answer, he 
added, “Well, I want my house in- 
sured. But quick, because it’s already 
burning”. This, a distinguished San 
Diego surgeon says, is the position 
of people who would pump millions 
into a hurry-up program of scientific 
education. We can't fix everything 
with money alone, he noted _ pessi- 
mistically. But it helps. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journa 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


@ BJ is written and designed 


for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 
BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


In Britannica Junior there is no compromise at- 
tempt to cover all age levels. All material is se- 
lected, written and edited with the view of pro- 
ducing a useful instrument of enlightenment and 
pleasure for boys and girls in the elementary and 
junior high grades. 

Thousands of man-hours of research involving 
actual tests with children in the classroom went 
into the graphic presentations of such pictorial 
elements as maps, charts, diagrams and drawings 
illustrating ‘“‘how-it-works”’ or ‘“how-to-do-it’’. 

With the assistauce of experts on child reading 
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Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementary and junior high grades 


habits... on language difficulty . . . on typography 
and illustration . . . on the various fields of learn- 
ing, and on the modern elementary school and 
junior-high curriculum, the editors of Britannica 
Junior are kept abreast of modern teaching trends. 
In this way, Britannica Junior matches and en- 
larges upon the child’s own classroom studies, and 
truly provides a reference set that supplements the 
work the child is doing in the classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 49-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR: 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 
YES, | AM INTERESTED ... . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


* 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Please send me details, including your 


Teachers Birth 


School School 
Name 


__Age______ Date. CU Name_ City 
Birth Spouse's 
speeder Na ces nice lead ¢ i ___ Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 


No. and Street ity __ ; Zone___ Phone No. 

Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” 

THIS vehicle residing in household?____ give age_____ Date =. Driver [5 Driver i) 
(Yes or No) . (Check One) 

Car Mode! (Bel Air, Body No. of 

Year Make ; Siew _Customline. ete.) ___ Type Cyls.___ 


Is car usually lf “Yes.” is distance. 
. driven towork?_ ONE way, under 10 miles? 
(If none, give serial or ID number) (Yes or No) 


Is car also used in Latest CTA 
spouse's occupation? __ School Phone No. __ ; or CSTA No. OFFICE USE 


(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


Terr ee 
ESSENTIAL! PDate Present Policy Expires 
( 


Principal Occasional 


Date Motor 
Purchased _No. 


(Yes or No) 


Gp ta at ___Do you own other cars? 
vou do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) (Yes or No) 


If CSTA, date started or will Companylies) Now Coll 
start student teaching — ee | x de a z 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 
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For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





